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Four  of  our  staff  celebrate  our  125th  birthday.  From  left,  Roger  Saunders,  Diane  McCamly,  Bob  Kuhn.  Seated,  JoAnn  Clark. 


We’re  125  years  young! 

As  the  world  evolves,  so  also  does  the  Chicago  Tribune 
—welcoming  the  best  of  the  new,  keeping  faith  with  the 
best  of  the  old. 

That’s  the  way  we’ve  been  growing  since  1847.  We 
think  it’s  a  healthy  way  to  grow. 

Our  readers  think  so,  too.  That’s  why  today  we  have 
more  of  them  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Mid  America. 

(Diir^o  CTtibune 

_ A  step  ahead  of  the  times. _ 


We  believe  Baltimore  is  more  than 
just  a  back  page  city. 


Open  The  News  American  and  you  open  Baltimore. 

A  citizens 'group  protecting  the  ecology  of  our  city.  A  small  block  of 
people  fighting  for  their  homes  and  ^  ^  TW  T 

integrity.  Concerned  parents  trying  to  ^  W S 

keep  a  school  alive.  Sharing,  caring,  wishing, 
hoping  doing  thinking  helping.  With  us,  Baltimore  comes 
first.  And  that's  why,  with  Baltimore  newspaper  readers,  so  do  we. 

The  News  American  is  read  by  more  people  than  tiny  other  Baltimore  daily  newspaper. 


American 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


¥fo  put  some 
of  our  papers 
to  bed  earlier 
than  others. 


Like  “The  Hoot  Owl”  in 
Arlington,  Texas.  America’s  newspaper 


for  children.  By  children. 

So  our  young  editors’  parents 
have  something  to  say  about  hours. 

But  the  kids  have  the  rest  of  the  say.  And 
a  look  at  their  awards  tells  you  they 
say  it  well. 

Harte-Hanks  is  helping  them 
say  it  with  financial  backing  and 
counseling  as  a  big  brother.  But  nothing 
more.  All  our  editors  speak 
for  themselves. 

This  isn’t  child’s  play.  We’re 
helping  the  kids  of  “The  Hoot  Owl”  to 
help  themselves.  And  they’re  learning 
the  importance  of  publishing  a 
newspaper  that  fills  specific 
informational  needs. 

That’s  what  Harte-Hanks 
newspapers  are  all  about. 


fHARTE'kANiks  NEWSpApERS,  InC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan/CoHege  Station 
Eagle 

Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-T  imes 


Corsicana  Sun 
Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Woodbury  Times 
Ypsilanti  Press 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  269, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  Chicago 
Tribune... 

The  Atlanta  Journal 
Constitution... 
The  New  York  Post... 
The  Greenville 
News-Piedmont... 

The  Phoenix 
Republic-Gazette... 

The  Sydney, 
Australia  Daily  Mirror 


are  among  the  “progressives". 

They  all  have  the 
production  advantage 
of  money-saving  KEMP 
Stereo  Central  Remelt  Furnaces 
Metal  Pumping  Systems 
Patented  Combination  Remelt- 
Casting  Furnaces,  and 
Patented  Rotary  Plate  Chargers. 

Get  the  whole  scoop  in  KEMP  Brochure  K-80 
The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Company. 
Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland  21061 . 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


JUNE 

18-19 — Idaho-Utah-Spokane’  AP  Association.  Sun  Valley. 

18-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop:  Women's  Page.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Lexington. 

18- 30--API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation).  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

21- 24 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Miami,  Fla. 

22- 24 — ^Texas  Press  Association.  Emerald  Beach  Holiday  Inn,  Corpus  Chrlsti. 
22-25 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Holiday 

Inn,  Santa  Cruz. 

22- 25— Pe  nnsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Washington 
Club  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

23- 25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

24 -  Canadian  Press.  East  news  editors.  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

25- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Moun¬ 
tain  View  House,  Whitefield,  N.H. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Century  Plaza 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

26- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Robert  Meyer  Motor 
Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26- 30^ — Newspaper  Guild.  San  Geronimo  Hotel,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

30-July  I — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

JULY 

13- 15 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
vllle  Beach. 

|3-l5_VirginIa  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

14- 16 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  The  American  Family.  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga. 

16- 22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Lodge,  Grafton,  III. 

19- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  with  Oregon  Newspafxer  Publishers 
Association.  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

20- 22 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20- 25 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

21- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Buccaneer  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

30-Aug.  2 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Trends  in  race  relations.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville.  Term. 

AUGUST 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

11-12 — West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 

13- 18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 
20-23 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 

Hyannis,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-26 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27- 29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 10 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

10- 12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

14- 16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

17- 20 — INPA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port, 
Cape'  Cod,  Mass. 
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Score  700,000  for  this  team 


Let*s  hear  it  for  the  more  than  5,000  carriers  who 
helped  push  The  Washington  Post«s  circulation  to  an  all-time 
high~526,432  weekdays  and  700,070  on  Sundays. 

The  Post  now  sells  74%  more  papers  daily  and  121%  more 
on  Sunday  than  the  next  Washington  newspaper.  And  has  more 
than  twice  the  advertising  linage.  Definitely  the 
dominant  medium  in  the  nation's  most  stffluent  major  market. 

JK.  team,  keep  hustling.  Remember,  you  deliver  the  Washington 
newspaper  that  delivers  more  for  readers  and  advertisers. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


CA  TCH-lines 


vV'i' 


In  Teletype;  the'T” 
is  always  capped. 


By  I^nora  Williamson 

HEADUNE  THE  CENTURY  for  former  English  litera¬ 
ture  students  is  in  the  London  Sunday  Times:  “Mr.  Jackson 
plans  happy  ending  for  Wuthering  Heights.” 

“W  uthering  Heights  is  now  derelict.”  explains  Anne  Robin¬ 
son  in  a  story  on  the  farmhouse  setting  for  the  Rronte  novel. 
Above  the  Yorkshire  village  of  Haworth,  schoolchildren  are 
removing  rubbish  and  helping  to  dam  water  seepage  around 
the  farmhouse.  Painter  Ashley  Jackson,  leading  the  project, 
blames  ruination  of  the  old  literary  site  on  vandalism  since 
placing  of  an  identifying  plaque  in  1964.  Souvenir  hunters 
then  took  over. 


“REPORTS  TO  THE  CONTRARY.  Richard  Nixon  has  never 
visited  Red  China  or  Russia.  He  does,  however,  have  high 
hopes  of  visiting  Washington,  D.C.  (me  day.”  A  sprightly 
lead  by  Grace  O’Connor  in  the  /I litany  Sunday  Times  Union 
told  about  a  tliird  grader  who  wrote  the  President  telling  that 
his  name  also  is  Richard  Nixon.  The  elder  Nixon  answered 
the  younger  Nixon.  Head  for  the  feature; 

To  Make  It  Perfectly  (dear 
This  Richard  Nixon  is  9 


“NEVER!”  replied  Robin  Krai,  14,  winner  of  the  National 
Spelling  Bee,  when  asked  how  soon  he  plans  to  resume  spell¬ 
ing  studies.  The  Chicago  Tribune  memorialized  Robin’s  dec¬ 
laration  in  its  “What  They  Said  .  .  .”  column  of  (piotes.  Which 
gels  right  to  Louisville  Courier-Journal  Joe  Creason’s  para¬ 
graph  reporting  a  Central  Kentucky  newspaper  state  bar  exam 
story  that  read  in  part:  “Aj)proximately  half  the  examination 
will  consist  of  multiple  choice  questions,  with  the  remainder 
being  easy  type  questions  ...”  “Easy  essay?”  incpiired  the 
subhead. 


ALL  IN  niE  FAMILY — Tliere  are  three  Brandts  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal:  Del 
Brandt,  daughter  Dehhy,  and  .son  Randolph.  Papa  calls  it  a 
“package  deal”  hut  Dehhy  says  its  nepotism — pure  and  simple. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  three  staffers  all  had  page  one  stories 
June  1.  Randolph,  the  rookie,  had  the  page  1  lead.  Dehhy 
had  the  off-lead  and  Dad  had  to  he  content  with  three  columns 
below  the  fold.  Rounding  out  the  Brandt  clan  is  another 
daughter.  Jane,  who  works  as  advertising  coordinator  at 
Times  Graphics  for  Women's  W  ear  Daily,  printed  at  the  Vine- 
land,  N.J.  facility. 


I’M  NOT  SURE  I  OUGHT  TO  TEf.L  WHAT  WENT  ON 
at  the  Albuquerque  Press  Club  picnic.  But  1  will.  The  second 
annual  watermelon  seed  spitting  contest  was  conducted.  The 
winner:  Dave  Parker  of  the  Journal  with  a  distance  of  30  feet. 


Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark  used  to 
identify  the  products  manufactured  by  Teie- 
type  Corporation, 

Therefore,  our  name  should  always  be 
used  as  an  adjective  as  in  “Teletype  termi¬ 
nal.”  It  should  never  be  used  as  a  noun  or  as 
a  verb. 

Thanks  for  helping  us  keep  our  name 
straight.  By  always  remembering  to  cap 
the  “T.” 


Teletype  is  a  trademark  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 


DEADf.lNE  DUTY  knows  no  bounds  for  environment  writer 
Pat  Toner  of  the  Fort  iMuderdale  News.  And  the  same  applies 
to  husband  Mike  of  the  Miami  Herald.  In  the  final  days  of 
pregnancy.  Pat  still  wanted  to  attend  hearings  on  an  $80 
million  utility  rate  increase.  Midway  through  the  first  day, 
Pat  felt  twinges.  She  called  her  story  in  and  then  contacted 
her  d(Mtor.  She  got  word  to  Mike,  who  was  also  covering  the 
hearings.  At  the  hospital,  he  phoned  his  story  for  a  3  p.m. 
deadline  and  w'ent  hack  to  Pat,  by  that  time  in  natural  child¬ 
birth.  Daughter  Sharon  arrived  at  3:40  p.m.  Next  morning 
before  7:30,  Pat  called  the  city  desk  to  update  her  story  and 
then  took  the  rest  of  the  day  off,  w'e  trust. 

*  ♦  * 

A  PUNNY  THING  HAPPENED  when  the  copy  editor  got 
a  Nashville  Tennessean  Sunday  Shou'case  story  by  Jim  An¬ 
drews  detailing  Sir  Cecil  Creape’s  rags-to-witches  involvement 
with  “Creature  Feature”  movies  on  WSM  television.  No  doubt, 
suggests  a  correspondent,  the  fellow  had  this  headline  in  his 
hip  pocket  for  years  waiting  for  the  right  story;  “A  Pretty 
Ghoul  Is  Like  a  Malady.” 
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AN  EBr  TOPPING 
BILLION  MAKES 
METROPOLITAN 
NEW  ORLEANS 
TOO  BIG  TO  MISS! 


So  hit  it  full-impact  via  one  morning 
and  evening  newspaper  buy  that  gives 
you  89%  Metro  Coverage  and  an  ADI 
penetration  of  70%. 

*  New  Orleans  Effective  Buying  Income  $3,287,966,000 

SOURCE:  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE 


THE  STATES-ITEM 


MORNINGS  and  SUNDAYS  WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 

NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publither  and  Editor 


&.  Publisher 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 


* /m  Charter  Member,  Audit 

*<e  APP  w*  Bureau  of  Circulationa 
**  *  Member,  American 

Sy.e  Buaineie  Preaa  Ine. 

t 


6  Mo.  averaKe  net  paid  December  >1,  1971 — 2S,248 
Renewal  Rate— 76,8% 


The  electronic  medium? 

Some  newspaper  advertising  salesmen  like  to  refer  to  one  of  their 
competitors  as  “the  electronic  medium.”  They  had  better  be  c;irelul 
in  the  future.  .\  walk  through  the  massive  display  of  modern  news¬ 
paper  etpiipment  at  the  .\NI*.\/RI  4-lth  Production  Management 
Conference  in  .\tlantic  City  this  week  might  leatl  one  to  believe  that 
the  newspajjer  also  is  becoming  an  electronic  medium  in  spite  of  the 
end  product  appearing  on  a  printed  {)age  instead  of  heard  over  the  air. 

The  transition  from  letter  press  to  offset  and  hot  type  to  cold  type 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time  but  it  may  not  be  complete  through¬ 
out  the  newspaper  business  for  some  years  for  many  reasons.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  process  of  turning  editorial  and  advertising  copy  into  type,  is 
going  through  a  revolutionary  change  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  wizardry 
of  electronics. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  change  is  that  as  new  technicpies, 
machines  and  methods  become  available  they  are  pursued  avitlly  liy 
newspaper  executives  of  all  ages  in  order  to  more  efficiently  protluce 
a  better  product  for  their  readers.  Production  executives  ami  pulilishers 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  with  problems  of  letter  press  and  hot  metal 
systems  could  be  seen  at  the  conference  operating  and  experimenting 
with  computerized  type-setting  machines  and  talking  the  new  language 
of  the  trade.  Editors  who  have  used  nothing  but  pencils  and  tyjie 
writers  as  the  tools  of  their  craft  embrace  video  terminals  and  oijtical 
scanners  almost  avidly. 

The  excitement  of  finding  new  ways  to  do  a  better  job  jiervades 
the  newspaper  business.  One  could  feel  it  among  the  .a, 000  people 
attending  the  production  conference.  It  will  be  reflected  in  an  im¬ 
proved  product  for  readers  and  advertisers  in  the  future. 

A  change — hut  minimal 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  threw  second-class  mail  users  a  bone 
last  week  by  recommending  a  reduction  in  rates  amounting  to  about 
8.7%  below  those  requested  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Considering 
the  original  rate  proposals  confronted  second-class  mail  users  with  an 
increase  in  excess  of  125%  the  rate  commission  projaosal  is  minimal, 
to  put  it  kindly. 

C^ongress,  which  set  up  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  should  consider  the 
public  service  aspects  of  the  second-class  category  which  was  originally 
established  to  make  low-cost  reading  material  available  to  the  .Vmerican 
public.  That  concept  is  still  valid  and  Congress  should  so  declare. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  the  public  that  will  have  to  pay  more  and  more 
for  less  and  less  reading  material. 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors;  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil¬ 
liamson 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen. 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  VV. 
Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian;  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 

General;  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago;  1 1  I  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phone: 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor.  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Schultz,  Jay  L.  Williams,  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone;  213-382-6346.  Scott.  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
415  421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  2C2-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington.  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


INDEX  TO  THIS  ISSUE 


Telephone  privacy 

The  Telephone  Privacy  .\ct  (H.R.  13267)  recently  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  poses  a  threat  to  newspaper  solicitation 
in  two  areas — circulation  and  classified  advertising.  It  should  be  op¬ 
posed  by  newspaper  associations  in  those  areas. 

I'he  unwanted  telephone  call  can  be  a  bother  to  anyone.  Hut  we 
doubt  that  an  asterisk  in  a  phone  directory  meaning  “no  solicitor 
calls”  will  solve  the  problem.  The  cut-off  button  available  instantane¬ 
ously  to  every  telephone  subscriber  is  the  only  practical  metluxl  to 
stop  unwanted  phone  calls. 


Arnold  fy.oe  Tips  .  38 

Ad-ventures  .  15 

Calendar  .  2 

Catch-lines  .  4 

Circulation  .  46 

Classified  news  .  IT 

Deaths  .  50 

Editorial  workshop  .  36 

Money  matters  .  40 

People  .  32 

Shop  talk  .  56 

I  Stock  prices .  40 

I  Syndicate  news  .  49 

1  Weekly  editor .  34 
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letters 


WORD  LESSON 

Grazing  through  the  May  20  issue  of 
E&P,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  word  at  the 
top  centre  of  page  9,  that  repeats  an  in¬ 
creasingly  common  error. 

Referring  to  top  priorities  of  discussion 
for  city  editors,  Van  Pritchartt  Jr.  writes 
that  “the  concensus  is  that .  .  .” 

The  word  he  wants  is  spelled  consensus, 
from  the  Latin  consentire,  to  agree,  which 
in  turn  is  from  a  combination  of  coni-  and 
sentire,  to  feel.  The  misspelling  apparently 
is  derived  from  a  false  etymology  with  cen¬ 
sus,  which  is  from  the  Latin  censere,  to 
enroll,  tax  or  assess. 

And  as  long  as  I’m  playing  pedant,  per¬ 
haps  Vance  Sappenfield  in  the  Letters  col¬ 
umn  will  excuse  my  reminding  him  that 
“whence”  means,  by  itself,  “from  what 
place,”  and  that  “from  whence”  is  tautol¬ 
ogy. 

Some  guys  follow  football,  some  collect 
stamps — I  collect  words  and  polish  up  my 
grammar.  And  as  a  fumbl**.  or  a  smeared 
cancellation  gripes  other  hobbyists,  so  cer¬ 
tain  solecisms  file  my  nerve-endings  like 
fingernails  on  slate. 

So  sue  me — but  grammatically! 

James  E.  Brodhead 

Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

*  Id 

MISSOURI  J-GRADS 

In  reference  to  Gordon  Harrison’s  letter 
(May  27)  all  he  has  to  do  is  visit  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  to  see  in  fact  it  does  turn  out  pro¬ 
fessional  young  journalists  every  year. 

A  major  factor  in  the  school’s  success  is 
the  daily  newspaper.  The  Columbia  Mis¬ 
sourian,  it  puts  out  for  the  town  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Besides  serving  as  a  student  work¬ 
shop/laboratory,  the  Missourian  gives  the 
town’s  residents  a  choice  between  two  dif¬ 
ferent  afternoon  dailies,  tbe  other  being 
Tbe  Columbia  Tribune. 

If  Mr.  Harrison  feels  Missouri’s  gradu¬ 
ates  are  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  “new” 
journalism,  perhaps  it  is  an  indication  that 
he  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
one  work  for  or  with  him. 

Howard  Alexander 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

*  *  * 

ADVOCACY 

Can  some  of  your  discerning  readers  tell 
me  why  there  is  such  fury  about  “advocacy 
journalism”  when  it  deals  with  social  is¬ 
sues  (“News  managers  debate  ways  to  play 
tbe  news,”  May  27)  but  none  when  news¬ 
papers  brag  about  public  service:  tbe  in¬ 
stallation  of  street  lights  in  a  dark  part  of 
town;  urban  renewal  for  a  blighted  sec¬ 
tion  of  downtown;  elimination  of  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.  But  wait  a  minute,  that  last 
one  is  indeed  a  social  issue.  Is  it  that  ad¬ 
vocacy  is  bad  when  it  involves  controversial 
issues?  Show  me  a  state  or  national  jour¬ 
nalism  award  and  chances  are  it  will  be 
for  a  work  of  advocacy  in  journalism.  Then 
why  all  the  fury? 

R.  L.  Chambers 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 

Regarding  your  article  (“2  Pulitzer  prizes 
applaud  piercing  of  gov’t  secrecy”),  this 
J-School  grad  (BJ  1957,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri)  thinks  that  when  the  kinds  of  re¬ 
porting  done  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
Jack  Anderson  are  rewarded  with  Pulitzer 
Prizes  rather  than  jail  terms,  the  industry 
has  some  rather  urgent  and  serious  soul 
searching  to  do.  My  first  and  lingering 
impression  is  that  the  awards  to  the  Times 
and  Anderson  were  the  Advisory  Board’s 
childish  way  of  thumbing  its  collective  nose 
at  the  Justice  Department.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  profession  of  journalism  think 
the  integrity  of  the  profession  was  dealt  a 
crushing  blow  by  the  Times  and  Anderson 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  not  to  mention  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  prestige  of  the  Pulitzer  awards 
themselves. 

The  irresponsible  element  of  the  press  IS 
under  attack,  and  rightly  so.  Every  prac¬ 
ticing  journalist  worth  his  foolscap  harps 
on  “freedom  of  the  press”  but  nobody  talks 
about  the  corresponding  responsibilities.  I 
tbink  it’s  time  we  became  as  concerned  with 
our  responsibilities  as  we  are  with  our 
freedoms,  if  we  really  value  our  freedoms. 
Are  journalism  schools  teaching  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  journalist?  I  doubt  it.  The 
Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory  Board  has  clearly 
shown  it  doesn’t  give  a  damn  about  respon¬ 
sibility  in  journalism.  Pick  up  almost  any 
newspaper  or  listen  to  almost  any  newscast 
and  you  will  see  or  hear  irresponsible  re¬ 
porting.  Who  cares?  I  do.  Everyone  else 
who  does  better  begin  showing  they  care 
too. 

Robert  D.  Gingrich 
President,  Center  Advertising,  Inc., 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NEGATIVE  ATTITUDE 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  featured  an  editorial  based  on  some  facts 
and  figures  obtained  by  Louis"  Harris,  in 
polls  dating  from  1966.  Tbe  theme  of  the 
editorial  was  that  most  of  the  major  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
a  drastic  loss  of  favorable  opinion  by  the 
general  public.  Harris  cites  examples  of 
educators,  military,  scientists,  and  others, 
which  fell  from  ratings  as  high  as  62%  of 
the  public  having  a  “great  deal”  of  respect 
for  them,  to  lows  of  13%  and  18%  for  the 
press  and  advertisers,  respectively. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  reason  for  this  de¬ 
cline  in  respect  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the 
nation’s  editors  and  reporters.  During  the 
period  in  question,  1966  to  present,  most 
of  the  major  news  items  featured  in  the 
press  and  on  radio  and  television  stressed 
the  failings  of  educators,  errors  and  mis¬ 
givings  of  the  military,  excessive  costs  and 
design  problems  of  the  scientists,  and  so 
on.  Even  the  press  has  been  subject  to 
similar  treatment  by  its  own  kind. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  basically  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  of  tbe  press,  the  public  bas 
likewise  become  negative  in  its  thinking. 
One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  the  media  is  to 
report  all  the  news;  but  daily,  in  nearly 
every  city  in  the  nation,  just  the  reverse 
is  true.  Press  and  electronic  media  have 
learned  that  sensationalism  sells,  and  too 
often,  therefore,  only  the  gross  errors  and 
mistakes  or  criminal  activities  of  our  major 
institutions  have  been  reported  graphically 
and  in  detail.  Lost  in  the  drive  to  sell  more 
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than  the  competitor  is  the  basic  need  of 
tbe  people  being  served.  Nowhere  does  the 
public  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and  read 
about  all  the  really  great  things  being  done 
every  day  by  these  very  institutions. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  students  and 
teachers,  both  in  public  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  continue  with  the  basic  goals  of  man¬ 
kind,  tbe  media  details  the  activities  of  a 
select  group  of  these  people  who  are  against 
some  bastion  of  democracy.  True,  this  is 
interesting  news  to  the  public,  but  that  rep¬ 
resents  but  a  minute  portion  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  at  that  time  in  that  field  of  endeavor. 
If  all  that  is  happening  which  is  basically 
good  is  not  news,  then  what  is  news?  Sure¬ 
ly,  the  fact  that  the  “silent  majority”  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  its  job,  conduct  its  business 
and  serve  tbe  people  is  news.  The  crux  of 
the  problem  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  easier  to  write  about  some  bit  of 
scandalous  information  than  it  is  to  chron¬ 
icle  the  basically  honest  individual  or  group. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  laziness  among 
newsmen.  It  often  takes  a  little  more  effort 
and  thoughtfulness  to  produce  a  positive 
piece  than  a  hair-raiser  and  attention-grab¬ 
bing  expose. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  present 
situation  is  detrimental  to  national  welfare 
and  perhaps  to  national  security.  The  public 
needs  to  have  a  “great  deal”  of  respect  for 
basic  American  institutions  in  order  to 
survive.  Surely,  tbe  editors  of  this  great 
nation  of  free  people  can  come  up  with 
the  courage  and  good  judgment  to  tell 
both  sides  of  the  human  story.  The  bad 
must  not  be  ignored,  but  neither  should 
the  good  be  by-passed  because  it  may  be 
deemed  not  worth  reporting. 

Robert  E.  Leach 
Sergeant  First  Class,  US  Army, 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 


Short  Takes 

Klein,  pointing  to  the  Status  of  Liberty 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  14th  floor 
hearing  room  ...  —  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

*  *  « 

It  looks  like  the  real  thing — unless  they 

change  their  minds  tomorrow.  He  is  9. 
She  is  26.  But  the  age  difference  is  unim¬ 
portant. — Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

♦  ♦  * 

M.  .  .  C.  T.  .  .,  a  Monsanto  Co.  execu¬ 
tive,  said  that  the  chemical  industry  had 
been  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  spend 
its  collars  on  “incremental  technology, 
typified  by  the  cake  mixes.” — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

*  «  * 

TEACHER — Science  and  math  for 
junior,  high  grades,  for  the  fall,  5  days  a 
week,  12:30  to  4  p.m.  Ideal  for  tired 
teacher  or  graduate  student. — Jersey 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  parcels  needed  for  the  road 
construction  work  have  already  been  ac¬ 
quired  and  all  the  property  owners  have 
been  altered  ...  —  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
printed  here.) 
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Here  we  go  again  ♦♦♦ 

New^rkTimes  advertising  linage 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1972 

up 

2,2001000 

linb 

A  gain  of  7  per  cent  over 
January-May,  1971 

Total  advertising  through 
May-33,300,000  lines 


With  more  than  six  months  to  ^o,  a  ^cxxi  place  to  be  up.. .a  ^ixxi  place 

tokcvpupin  1972... 

iS^eUr  jlork  ^itnejs 

First  in  advertising'  in  America’s  first  market  tor  5^  years. 
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New  technology  fires  up 
optimism  for  newspapers 


New  technology  is  strengthening  the 
newspaper  industry  and  is  opening  new 
vistas  for  public  service  journalism,  to 
such  an  extent  that  Wall  Street  stock 
analysts  should  be  even  more  bullish  than 
they  already  are  about  the  future  of  the 
business. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  one  of  the  26  “public” 
newspaper  groups,  set  that  theme  for  the 
44th  annual  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  Institute  this 
week  in  Convention  Hall  on  the  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  Boardwalk. 

Making  a  pitch  for  more  optimism  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  of  newspapers,  the 
chairman  of  the  ANPA/RI  executive  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  it  was  “a  shame”  that 
more  of  the  business  analysts  wei-en’t  in 
Atlantic  City  to  attend  “the  largest  news- 
l)aper  conference  ever  held  anywhere  in 
the  world”  and  see  the  variety  of  equip¬ 
ment  on  exhibit. 

Gottlieb  suggested  that  if  they  were  to 
see  the  exhibits  or  sit  in  on  the  sessions, 
particularly  those  relative  to  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  electronic  systems,  the  business  an¬ 
alysts  would  be  even  more  enthusiastic 
about  “our  future.” 

Kquipnient  firms  help 

“Not  only  is  our  future  bright,”  said 
Gottlieb,  “but  so  is  the  future  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  exhibiting  companies.  The 
newspaper  business  bas  been  progressive 
because  of  the  fine  managements  of  the 
supply  firms  who  have  always  worked  so 
diligently  with  our  Research  Institute 
staffs  in  designing  and  building  the  tools 
we  need. 

“The  net  effect  of  all  this  new  technolo¬ 
gy  is  a  very  substantial  strengthening  of 
our  business.  In  the  Lee  Newspapers 
where  we  have  installed  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy,  we  have  strengthened  our  properties 
substantially. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  think  this  has 
helped  our  employes.  No  longer  do  they 
have  a  hot,  dirty  laborer’s  job.  Today  they 
are  working  under  more  ideal  conditions 
and  have  an  exciting  key  role  in  putting 
out  a  much  better  newspaper  than  ever 
before.” 

The  new  electronic  tools  for  the  news¬ 
room,  Gottlieb  said,  will  help  to  take  the 
humdrum  labor  out  of  processing  the  news 
and  permit  editorial  personnel  to  “truly 
demonstrate  their  real  creative  ability.” 

“I  am  certain  that  because  of  this, 
newspapers  of  tomorrow  will  contain 
much  exciting  creative  reporting,”  Got¬ 
tlieb  remarked.  “Those  Pulitzer  Prize 
judges  will  be  faced  with  a  much  more 
difficult  assignment  once  our  news  people 


are  freed  of  the  yoke  of  extensive  routine 
paper  handling.” 

And  ANPA/PI  laboratory  people  are 
still  dreaming  of  worlds  to  conquer,  Got¬ 
tlieb  said. 

“They  are  dreaming  up  ways  so  news¬ 
papers  can  insert  additional  advertising 
into  daily  issues  without  delaying  deliv¬ 
ery,”  he  reported.  “They  are  dreaming  up 
ways  to  help  improve  our  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.  They  are  dreaming  up  ways  to 
print  a  full-size  newspaper  without  the 
HOO-ton  press  and  plates.” 

What  the  reader  wants 

Improvement  in  newspaper  content  was 
stressed  by  other  keynote  speakers.  Bear¬ 
ing  down  on  the  production  executives’ 
responsibilities  in  this  area,  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  now  the  largest  publicly-owned 
group  with  53  dailies  in  16  states,  de¬ 
clared  the  reader  doesn’t  care  much  about 
how  the  news  gets  into  print  but  he  wants 
a  21st  Century  newspaper. 

If  all  of  the  new  technology  doesn’t  go 
together  to  make  the  kind  of  newspaper 
the  reader  wants,  Neuharth  cautioned,  “it 
will  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  high-priced 
hardware.” 

The  reader  wants  fewer  errors  in  the 
news  columns,  Neuharth  said.  “He’ll  tell 
us  he  has  had  enough  garbled  type  and 
bad  hyphenation  and  tilting  lines  and  just 
plain  unreadable  straight  matter.” 

In  short,  Neuharth  said,  this  is  what 
the  reader  wants: 

“All  of  the  stock  quotations  and  bowling 
league  averages  .  .  .  background  on  the 
peace  talks  .  .  .  family  debates  about  the 
length  of  a  boy’s  hair  and  the  shortness  of 
girl’s  skirts  .  .  . 

“He  wants  to  see  the  astronauts  walk 
on  the  moon  and  his  President  walk 
through  Peking’s  Gates  of  Heavenly 
Peace.  But  he  wants  too  a  clear,  beautiful 
bridal  picture  of  his  daughter  .  .  .  and  his 
son’s  college  graduation  pictui-e  in  sharp 
black  and  white  .  .  .  and  the  Memorial 
Day  parade  in  good  spot  news  color.  He 
wants  enough  replates  to  give  him  all  the 
local  news  and  all  the  latest  bulletins.  He 
wants  it  packaged  so  that  he  can  find  it  .  . 
he  wants  it  printed  so  that  he  can  read 
it.” 

Electronic  newsroom  quiz 

Editors  quizzed  fellow  editors  on  usage 
of  electronic  systems  Wednesday  morning. 
The  questioning  ranged  from  whether  the 
new  equipment  hinders  creativity  to  what 
it  does  to  deadlines. 

An  audience  of  some  150  news  and  pro¬ 
duction  personnel,  heard  a  panel  of  five 
people  mostly  laud  the  new  devices. 


Gerry  Holbrook  of  the  Yorkshire  (Eng.)  Post, 
with  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr  of  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  at  ANPA/RI  Production- Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Atlantic  City  this  week. 


David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee  Newspapers,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Frank  Blewitt,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  and  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis,  Knight  Newspapers,  Miami. 

The  panelists  w'ere: 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette; 

James  John  Gallant,  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  Joxirnal  and  News; 

James  H.  Jesse,  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today; 

John  F.  Leard,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader. 

James  F.  Cooper,  Taylorville  (Ill.) 
Breeze-Courier. 

Cooper  said  the  electronic  system  of 
editing  and  setting  type  has  enabled  the 
paper  to  make  its  fourth  largest  profit  in 
the  last  41  years.  The  Breeze-Courier  is 
under  10,000  circulation  six  days  a  week. 

Cooper  said  the  Breeze-Courier’s  pri¬ 
mary  savings  came  as  the  result  of  the 
laying  off  of  five  persons  in  three  de¬ 
partments. 

In  a  question  from  the  audience,  Achorn 
was  asked  if  the  composing  room  at 
Worcester  is  unionized. 

Achorn  said  that  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  system  with  an  autoread¬ 
er  there  was  no  union  but  the  engravers 
have  since  won  the  right  to  organize  that 
department. 

There  were  questions  concerning  re¬ 
porters  of  electric  typewriters,  and  how 
they  adjust  to  them. 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  managing  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.L)  Bulletin,  said  that 
after  an  initial  breaking  in  period  report¬ 
ers  were  turning  out  substantially  cleaner 
copy. 

Achorn,  addressing  himself  to  a  question 
of  whether  there  is  a  deterioration  of 
copy  as  a  result  of  reporters  having  to 
work  on  electrics  and  enter  codes,  said 
that  most  reporters  do  not  enter  the  codes 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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ARE  NEWSROOM  PEOPLE  WOR¬ 
RIED?  You  might  think  so  judging  from 
remarks  heard  at  the  ANPA  RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in  Atlantic 
City  this  week  from  editorial  types  talk¬ 
ing  about  technology  changes  in  the 
newsi'oom.  It  was  mostly  in  jest,  (or  was 
it?)  when  Harry  Anderson,  metropolitan 
editor,  Newark  (N.J.)  Neu's,  said  to  the 
opening  session  “please  don’t  eliminate  us 
people  in  the  newsroom.”  On  Tuesday 
Edward  H.  Harte,  publisher  and  editor. 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times,  said 
that  during  his  paper’s  conversion  to  di¬ 
rect  printing  the  news  department  got 
upset  with  the  attention  the  mechanical 
department  was  getting  and  wanted  reas¬ 
surances  that  the  paper  was  still  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  enterprise  and  not  turning  into  a 
manufacturing  organization. 

«  «  * 

WITH  ALL  THIS  TALK  about  how 
difficult  it  is  to  convert  wire  service  pi-int- 
ers  to  OCR  type.  Graphic  Systems  Inc. 
has  done  an  end  run  around  the  familiar 
printer  by  developing  a  mechanical  device 
which  runs  a  standard  IBM  Selectric 
typewriter  (with  OCR  readable  type) 
from  wire  service  impulses.  GSI  people 
said  the  device  employs  simple  solenoids 
for  operating  the  IBM  keys  and  is  easy  to 
install  and  remove  (or  change  typewrit¬ 
ers  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown).  It  was 
made  possible,  they  said,  by  IBM’s  long 
run,  carbonless  typewriter  ribbon.  Now 
all  GSI  has  to  do  is  develop  a  unit  which 
will  correct  errors. 

*  ♦  * 

LET’S  STICK  WITH  GSI  FOR  A  MO¬ 
MENT.  Editor  &  Publisher  handed  out 
exhibit  awards  this  year  but  did  not  have 
a  category  for  “the  wildest  equipment 
color  scheme.”  GSI  would  have  won  hands 
down.  Its  System  I  components,  which 
include  an  optical  scanner,  a  video  dis¬ 
play  terminal,  a  computer,  and  a  photo¬ 
typesetter,  were  all  painted  various 
shades  of  purple,  oops  sorry,  we  mean 
“burgundy,”  (GSI’s  description).  The 
units  are  color  coded  depending  on  the 
amount  of  human  interaction.  The  darker 
the  color  the  less  it  needs  human  atten¬ 
tion.  The  computer  is  the  darkest  burgun¬ 
dy  and  the  VDT  the  lightest.  The  decor 
has  been  called  many  things  including 
“Blum’s  plum”  after  GSI  veep  Sam 
Blum. 

*  *  * 

IS  HARRIS-INTERTYPE  LOOKING 
AT  OCR?  Apparently  the  answer  is 
“yes”  but  with  a  qualifying  “possibly.” 
That  was  gleaned  from  a  talk  by  Harold 
O' Kelley,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  H-I’s 
new  Composition  Equipment  Group,  who 
said  Harris  is  “studying  some  moves  in 
this  area,  and  w'e  have  come  to  two  tenta¬ 
tive  conclusions:  OCR  properly  imple¬ 
mented,  can  be  an  effective  means  of  cap¬ 
turing  keystrokes,  and  OCR  has  a  major 
weakness  when  proofing  and  corrections 
are  required.  Not  surprisingly  he  thinks 
video  display  terminals  are  better  for 
handling  those  tasks. 
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By  Craig  Tomkinson 


FOR  THE  RECORD:  The  video  dis¬ 
play  terminal,  the  Mohrtext,  from  Mohr 
Enterprises,  has  a  base  price  of  $11,800 
for  the  ma.ster  station  and  additional  ter¬ 
minals  can  be  had  for  $5,700  exclusive  of 
readers  and  punches  which  go  for  $2,850 
jier  terminal.  A  report  in  last  week’s 
E&P  mistakenly  quoted  higher  prices  and 
reported  that  the  system  is  on-line  at  the 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman  which  it  is 
not — but  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

♦  *  ♦ 

INTEREST  IN  PLATE  TECHNOLO¬ 
GY  was  in  ample  evidence  during  the 
ANPA,  RI  Conference.  While  the  manu¬ 
facturer  touted  their  plate’s  benefits  it 
wasn’t  all  laurels  being  flung  by  the 
users.  Dyna-Flex  (Salt  Lake  City),  which 
came  in  for  harsh  words  from  Noi’win  S. 
Yoffie,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  last  year  in  Cincinnati,  didn’t 
fare  much  better  this  year  at  the  hands 
of  Gordon  Dixon,  the  IJ’s  mechanical 
superintendent  who  gave  an  impromptu 
report  on  the  I-J’s  resumed  work  with 
Dyna-Flex.  While  quality  control  over 
jnoduction  of  the  plates  has  improved,  he 
said  one  shipment  of  300  plates  contained 
100  unusable  ones.  “We  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  number  of  type  and  inten¬ 
sity  exposure  lights  but  we  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  holding  the  halftone  dots  with¬ 
out  causing  shadow  areas  .  .  .  Despite  the 
careful  dressing  of  the  press,  we  have 
found  the  extremely  shallow  relief 
presents  printing  problems  on  a  double¬ 
width  press. 

Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus,  Freeport  (Ill.) 
Journal-Standard,  recalled  what  was  said 
about  Dyna-Flex  a  year  ago  and  re¬ 
marked  that  quality  and  consistency  of 
the  plate  have  improved  greatly.  “We  see 
particular  improvement  in  plates  shipped 
during  the  last  two  months,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  paper  during  these  two 
months  convinces  me  that  the  Dyna-Flex 
system  will  be  a  permanent  rather  than  a 
temporary  solution  for  the  Journal- 
Standard,”  he  said.  The  J-S  decided  on 
plastic  plates  because  the  economics  of 
going  offset  did  not  warrant  scrapping  a 
“perfectly  functioning”  Hoe  Printmaster. 
“The  system  still  looks  good  to  our  con¬ 
troller,”  he  said.  “For  about  $25,000  in¬ 
vested  in  processing  equipment  and  sad¬ 
dles  we  could  start  printing  from  $2  pho- 
to-.sensitive  plates.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

GETTING  RID  OF  USED  PLATES  is 
not  a  problem  for  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times  which  has  converted 
to  the  Ball  Metal  thin  zinc  plate  system. 
Edward  M.  Harte,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  newspaper,  said  the 
used  plates  are  .«old  to  a  galvanizing  firm 
at  20  cents  each.  He  also  said  two  pollu¬ 
tion  problems  emerged — one  of  which  was 
expected  and  one  which  was  not.  The 
expected  problem  was  neutralizing  of  the 
etching  bath,  which  was  solved  with 
Ball’s  automatic  anti-pollution  device  at 
an  added  cost  of  25  cents  per  page,  and 
increased  manning.  The  unexpected  prob¬ 
lem  had  to  do  with  the  venting  of  fumes. 
He  said  a  Ball  has  installed  a  control 
device  which  seems  to  be  doing  the  job. 


New  plate  and  saddle 
shown  by  Richardson 

A  new  photopolymer  relief  plate  and  a 
companion  flexible  nylon  saddle  are  being 
introduced  by  the  Richardson  Company  at 
the  ANPA/RI  conference  in  Atlantic  City 
next  week.  The  Imperial  plate  is  designed 
to  meet  needs  of  newspapers  switching  to 
direct  printing.  The  saddle  locks  any  ex¬ 
isting  letterpress  relief  plate  into  place 
with  positive  vise-gripping  action  and  will 
accept  any  letterpress  relief  plate  in  thick¬ 
nesses  from  .004  to  .04  inches.  It  can  be 
manufactured  to  a  thickness  tolerance  of 
plus  or  minus.OOl  inches. 

The  saddle,  which  weighs  three  pounds, 
is  crimped  to  allow  for  snapping  it  into 
slotted  edges.  No  glue,  tape  or  other  adhe¬ 
sive,  nor  pins,  springs  or  mechanical  lock¬ 
ing  devices  are  necessary. 

• 

Georgia  press  bill 
opens  doors  for  papers 

Georgia’s  new  “sunshine  bill”  which 
prohibits  closed  meetings  to  the  press  by 
governmental  officials  has  already  shown 
some  results,  it  w'as  pointed  out  at  the 
annual  AP  convention  in  Augusta. 

A  report  on  freedom  of  information 
said  that  “with  a  few  notable  exceptions” 
the  press  had  gained  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  happens  at  meetings. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  James  M. 
Robinson,  executive  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald,  chairman  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  committee. 

“As  in  the  case  of  all  laws,  everything 
depends  upon  its  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement.  The  law  has  teeth — bahy  teeth, 
to  be  sure,  fines  not  exceeding  $100  for 
violations.  But,  quite  importantly,  Superi¬ 
or  Court  judges  are  empowered  to  enjoin 
offenders,”  the  report  said. 

John  Fleetwood,  publisher  of  the  Car- 
tersville  (Ga.)  Tribune-News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  group. 


Panelist 

(Continued  from  paye  9) 


and  Worcester  made  it  a  criterion  that 
use  of  the  machines  would  not  inhibit  cre- 
activity  in  the  newsroom. 

He  said  usage  of  the  OCR  system  en¬ 
abled  his  papers  to  cut  12  TTS  positions 
at  a  salary  co.st  of  $120,000  a  year,  but 
no  one  was  laid  off. 

Jesse,  said  the  electronic  newsroom 
system  for  Cocoa  today  is  designed  “so  the 
reporter  is  a  creator  and  not  a  printer.” 

Gallant  said  Dayton’s  use  of  electronics 
has  given  the  paper  back  an  hour  to  han¬ 
dle  stories  and  under  normal  conditions 
copy  can  be  set  and  placed  on  the  page 
in  about  eight  minutes  after  it  leaves  the 
editors’  hands.  This,  he  said,  was  cut  to 
4  ■'4  minutes  on  the  story  of  the  shooting 
of  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

At  Richmond,  Leard  said,  the  move 
into  new  technolog>’  has  shortened  a  print¬ 
er’s  strike  and  there  hasn’t,  in  his  words 
“been  a  reasonable  deadline  since  the 
strike  began.” 
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E&P  cites  exhibits  at  ANPA/RI  show 


The  first  Editor  &  Publisher  Awards 
for  exhibits  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  were  presented 
Tuesday  (June  13)  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  E&P,  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  Atlantic  City. 

The  winners  were: 

1.  MGD  Graphics  Division  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Co.,  a  bronze  plaque; 
with  certificate  to  Photon  Inc.,  for  island 
booths  of  900  square  feet  or  more.  Les 
Kraft  accepted  for  MGD  (Goss)  and  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Ross  for  Photon. 

2.  Hercules  Inc.,  a  bronze  plaque;  with 
certificates  to  LogEtronics  Inc.  and  Tal- 
star  for  island  booths  of  less  than  900 
square  feet.  Edward  Dealey  accepted  for 
Hercules;  Norman  Tennant  for  LogEtron- 
ics,  and  Robert  Smallacombe  for  Talstar. 

3.  Compuscan  Inc.,  a  bronze  plaque; 
with  certificate  to  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
for  non-island  booths.  William  Shonen- 


Dacom-Muirhead  sign 
pact  on  new  fax  system 

Dacom,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and 
Muirhead,  Ltd.,  England,  have  reached  an 
agreement  to  jointly  develop  a  facsimile 
transmission  system  to  transmit  newspa¬ 
per  page  proofs  for  remote  printing.  It 
will  include  a  digital  data  compression 
system  developed  by  Dacom,  and  a  page 
scanner  and  film  negative  recorder  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  by  Muirhead  for  use  with 
Dacom  digital  techniques. 


berger  accepted  for  Compuscan  and  Gor¬ 
don  Lee  for  Dow. 

The  judging  panel  consisted  of  AN¬ 
PA/RI  executives:  Richard  H.  Black- 
lidge,  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Allen  H.  Neu- 
harth,  Richard  C.  Steele,  W.  Davis  Taylor 
and  Donald  S.  Taylor. 

• 

Seymour  Hersh  joins 
New  York  Times  staff 

Seymour  M.  Hersh,  who  exposed  the 
details  of  the  Mylai  4  massacre  in  Viet¬ 
nam  two  years  ago  and  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  international  reporting,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  disclose  Petagon  secrets  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Times  staff. 

On  consecutive  Sundays  (June  4  and 
June  11)  stories  with  Hersh’s  byline  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Times  brought  to 
light  (1)  contents  of  the  Army’s  secret 
report  on  the  coverup  of  the  Mylai  story 
and  (2)  the  demotion  of  Air  Force  Gen. 
John  D.  Lavelle  for  carrying  out  unau¬ 
thorized  bombing  raids  on  North  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Hersh,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  who  worked  the  Pentagon  beat 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  1966,  until  he 
resigned  in  a  tiff  over  the  condensation  of 
a  10,000-word  story,  was  a  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  dur¬ 
ing  the  primary  campaign  in  1968  and 
then  became  a  freelance  writer.  Follow¬ 
ing  up  a  tip  from  a  Pentagon  source  he 
probed  the  Mylai  incident  and  broke  the 
story. 


A  WINNER  in  the  first  E4P  Awards  for  ANPA/ 
Rl  exhibits  was  the  Goss  booth  displaying  the 
Ferag  conveyor  system  in  action. 


Newsprint  fire  film 


A  film  showing  the  disastrous  fire  in  the 
newsprint  storage  of  the  Sydney  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Sun-Herald  last  year,  was  run 
off  for  viewing  by  delegates  to  the  AN¬ 
PA/RI  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  this  week  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  fire,  which  burned  for  three  weeks, 
ruined  19,000  tons  of  newsprint.  Continu¬ 
ous  sprays  of  water  turned  it  into  “por¬ 
ridge”  weighing  90,000  tons  and  it  cost 
$130,000  to  dispose  of  the  mess.  One 
immediate  result  of  the  blaze  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  insurance  premiums  where 
newsprint  rolls  are  stacked  vertically  six 
and  seven  high. 


Goss  appoints  Corbett 
for  commercial  presses 

William  F.  Corbett  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  the  Goss  Commercial  Web 
Press  division,  it  was  announced  by  J.  A. 
Riggs  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  This  new  division  of  Goss,  MGD 
Graphic  Systems,  North  American  Rock¬ 
well,  is  headquartered  in  Rockford,  Ill., 
where  Goss  maintains  two  plants.  Corbett 
joined  Goss  in  1955  and  has  served  as 
west  central  sales  manager  for  Goss 
newspaper  sales. 


contains  a  warning 
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PRETTY  AS  THE  PICTURE,  Lynne  Hun!  of  Marine  Midland  Bank  is  given  fine  points  of  oil  paint¬ 
ing  by  Robert  Atkinson,  managing  editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard.  Atkinson,  who 
finds  painting  a  pleasant  diversion,  has  several  of  his  works  on  exhibit  in  the  bank's  Main  Office 

lobby  in  Syracuse. 


Hearst  readies 
‘new’  paper  for 
Boston  market 

Barring  last  minute  action  by  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  Boston  will  have  a  “new”  newspaper 
beginning  with  an  edition  for  June  19, 
which  will  go  to  press  Sunday  evening. 

It  will  be  the  Record  American  and 
Herald  Traveler  in  the  morning  and 
Herald  Traveler  and  Record  American  in 
the  evening  with  the  Advertiser-Herald 
on  Sunday. 

The  “super  paper”,  as  Hearst  publisher 
Harold  G.  (Hap)  Kem  calls  it,  will  con¬ 
tain  the  run  of  features  by  Hearst  stars 
plus  almost  all  of  the  columns,  comics  and 
special  writers  of  the  Herald  Traveler 
staff  along  with  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 

Some  time  on  Sunday,  it  was  antici¬ 
pated,  the  formal  closing  of  the  deal  in 
which  the  Hearst  Corp.  acquires  the  physi¬ 
cal  plant  and  other  assets  of  the  Herald 
Traveler  Corporation  for  $8,640,000  will 
take  place  in  New  York. 

About  noon  on  Sunday,  The  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  staff 
will  move  into  the  Herald  Traveler’s  mod¬ 
ern  building  to  produce  the  first  issue  of 
the  combined  papers  in  standard  format. 
The  Hearst  papers,  printed  in  a  building, 
that  has  been  condemned  for  Urban  Re¬ 
newal,  have  been  in  tabloid  format.  The 
last  edition  of  the  125-year  old  Herald 
Traveler  was  scheduled  to  go  to  press 
Saturday  night. 

Kem  said  the  edition  times  of  the 
Record  American  would  be  continued. 
They  include  one  at  4:30  PM  with  late 
stock  quotations  and  one  at  8:30  PM 
with  sports  results.  The  new  paper  will 
be  in  direct  competition  with  the  Boston 
Globe  which  publishes  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday. 

“All  indications  are  we  will  have  a 
great  reception,”  Kem  remarked.  “At  the 
moment  though  I  am  restraining  my  en¬ 
thusiasm.” 

Exeter  offer  examined 

Hanging  ov'er  his  head  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  government  lawyers  might 
seek  a  delay  in  Hearst’s  purchase  of  the 
Herald  Traveler  while  the  HT  officers 
gives  serious  consideration  to  a  proposal 
made  by  Exeter  International  Corp.,  a 
Boston-based  firm  headed  by  Robert  Fried- 
lander  that  specializes  in  liquidation  of 
corporations. 

The  Justice  Department  was  examining 
Exeter’s  offer  to  pay  $9,770,545,  with 
$575,545  in  cash.  The  price  included  vaca¬ 
tion  and  severance  obligations  amounting 
to  more  than  $7  million  if  the  Herald 
Traveler  suspended  publication. 

The  Hearst  arrangement  also  covers 
severance  obligations  and  other  con¬ 
tractual  liabilities.  More  than  50  HT  em¬ 
ployees  are  being  retained. 

Kern  said  there  would  be  a  “substan¬ 
tial  increase”  in  the  press  run  for  the 
new  pai)er.  The  Record  American  has 
370,000  weekdays  and  410,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  while  the  HT  has  been  around 


190,000  and  230,000  Sunday.  Kem  said 
710,000  copies  of  the  comics,  tv  maga¬ 
zine  and  other  sections  for  the  first  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  edition  (June  25)  have  been 
printed. 

A  New  York  group  placed  an  ad  in  the 
Wall  Street  Jirumal  (June  12)  calling 
for  acceptance  of  the  Exeter  deal.  The  ad 
was  signed  by  William  Yoscorj’  for  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Employees  and 
Friends  of  the  Herald  Traveler.  Yoscory 
is  a  photographer.  His  associates  include 
Danielle  Allen,  Paul  Romano  and  Linda 
Clark,  writers. 

• 

UPI  awards  contract 
for  picture  receivers 

United  Press  International  announced  it 
has  awarded  EG&G  Inc.  of  Bedford, 
Mass.,  a  contract  worth  more  than  $5.5 
million  for  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
advanced  graphic  facsimile  newspicture 
receivers. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  Bedford  Divi¬ 
sion  of  EG&G  to  design  and  produce 
sufficient  quantities  of  these  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  to  meet  all  of  UPI’s  requirements 
over  the  next  several  years.  The  receiver 
designed  exclusively  for  UPI  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  technological  advances  and  facsimile 
transmission  and  reproduction  developed 
by  EG&G  over  the  past  seven  years. 

• 

More  weekend  supps 

Newspapers  published  more  Sunday  and 
weekend  magazines  last  year — 547  in  1971 
as  compared  to  509  in  1970,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Total  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  publishing  maga¬ 
zines  came  to  49.2  million  in  1971  as 
against  48.5  million  in  1970.  The  number 
of  newspapers  publishing  magazines  in¬ 
creased  from  415  in  1970  to  439  in  1971. 


U.S.  seeks  sale 
of  comics  firms 
in  trust  action 

Government  anti-trust  lawyers  urged 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Western  New 
York  June  14  to  order  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  Inc.,  printer  of  color  co,mics  and 
supplements,  to  rid  itself  of  printing  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  Alabama  and  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  two-hour  argument,  Frank 
G.  Raichle,  for  Greater  Buffalo,  conceded 
that  his  clients  may  have  to  sell  off  its 
International  Color  Printing  subsidiary'  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  but  he  challenged  the 
argument  that  Gi*eater  Buffalo  should 
divest  itself  of  its  Dixie  Color  subsidiary 
in  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

The  Dixie  Color  plant  was  built  with 
“our  money  and  our  expertise  and  in  no 
way  out  of  the  fruits  of  any  monopoly,” 
he  argued. 

The  Dixie  plant  was  built  after  the 
Justice  Department  began  its  anti-trust 
suite  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

The  hearing  was  ordered  by  the  su¬ 
preme  court  which  just  one  year  ago 
overturned  a  ruling  by  Judge  John  0. 
Henderson  that  Greater  Buffalo’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  International  Color  Printing  in 
1955  violated  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  order  di¬ 
vestiture  but  sent  the  case  back  to  Judge 
Henderson. 

At  the  hearing,  were  attorneys  for 
the  Hearst  Corp.  whose  subsidiary  King 
Features  Syndicate  may  be  forced  to 
cease  doing  business  with  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  in  order  to  make  the  color  comics 
markets  competitive. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  King  had  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  Greater  Buffalo  which 
it  sells  in  competition  with  that  company. 
Greater  Buffalo  controls  about  75%  of 
the  independent  color  comics  supplement 
printing  business. 
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Bytes  and  pieces 

(Paragraphs  from  ANPA/RI  Production  Conference) 


“We  must  keep  pace  with  changing 
times  and  technologj',”  said  Frank  J. 
Blewitt,  general  manager  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  “but  don’t  forget  this — The 
subscriber  doesn’t  care  how  you  get  the 
paper  out  just  as  long  as  he  receives  it  on 
time.’’ 

*  4c 

Before  the  production  people  could  get 
the  new  Signode  plastic  strapping  ma¬ 
chines  settled  down  for  efficient  oper¬ 
ation,  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
“cracked  down  with  full  fury.’’  In  the  first 
three  our  four  months,  mailroom  superin¬ 
tendent  Elliott  Hurd  reported,  the  conver¬ 
sion  from  wire  to  plastic  tie  resulted  in 
missed  schedules,  untied  bundles  and  later 
delivery  to  carriers.  “Finally,”  said  Hurd, 
“peace  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  the 
news  department.  I  agreed  to  an  earlier 
deadline  temporarily  to  ease  the  pressure. 
We  proceeded  to  solve  our  problems.”  Cost 
of  the  plastic  tie  has  been  reduced  so  that 
it’s  a  standoff  with  brite  wire.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  tying  77,500  bundles  per  week, 
from  press  speeds  up  to  60,000  per  hour 
in  bundles  of  50. 

♦  ♦  * 

An  encouraging  word  to  the  traditional¬ 
ists  who  stand  by  the  hot  metal /stereo/let¬ 
terpress  shop:  “Don’t  forget,”  said  Donald 
S.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  “the  cost  of  owning  a  hot  metal 
shop  is  dirt  cheap,  with  excellent  ma¬ 
chines  available  at  $.3,000  each.  .  .  .  Sure, 
a  linecaster  is  slow  but,  in  today’s  market 
it  is  also  cheap,  so  the  lines-per-dollar 
becomes  a  meaningful  measurement,  as 
well  as  more  esoteric  figures,  such  as  lines- 
per-minute.  The  traditionalists  should  not 
be  bashful.” 

*  *  * 

The  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate  with  25,- 
000  morning  circulation  is  finding  its 
64-page  Cottrell  845  a  happy  choice,  after 
a  48-page  Goss  tubular.  The  new  press  is 
set  up  with  six  units  on  the  right  side  of 
the  folder,  two  on  the  left  with  a  setup  to 
place  two  more  units  there.  In  tests,  said 
business  manager  John  Alkek  Jr.,  the  845 
has  been  up  to  60,000  per  hour.  It  is  set  at 
53,000  per  hour  but  generally  runs  at 
35,000  per  hour.  “A  couple  of  nights,” 
Alkek  reported,  “were  disastrous  because 
some  ink  rollers  got  out  of  adjustment.” 


James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald;  Joe  M.  Dealey, 
Dallas  News,  and  John  Jones,  Greenville  (Tenn.) 
Sun. 


How  goes  the  Harris  2500  System  at 
the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today?  Production  man¬ 
ager  Jack  M.  Dodgen  reported:  “We  will 
soon  eliminate  our  AP  printers  and  reper¬ 
forators,  and  stories  will  move  directly 
into  computer  storage  and  will  be  listed 
on  an  index  that  can  be  called  forth  on 
the  editor’s  1500  terminal  any  time  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  We  will  also  have  a  line 
printer  on  our  system  so  that  selected 
hard  copy  may  be  generated  if  an  editor 
so  desires.  Once  the  story  is  in  its  final 
form,  the  editor  can  tell  the  computer  to 
‘set  it’  and  it  will  go  directly  by  wire  to 
one  of  three  Harris  Fototronic  600  photo¬ 
typesetters  and  type  will  be  available  for 
pasteup  shortly.  The  Fototronic  runs  at  50 
lines  a  minute  and  has  six  fonts  on  the 
type  disc.” 

4c  4c  4; 

Joel  C.  Leuchter,  general  manager  of 
the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times- Journal,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  offset  printing,  remai'ked  that  “the 
sad  truth  is  that  the  offset  process,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  it  lelates  to  the  terrible  paper 
on  which  we  print,  can  easily  result  in 
abominable  printing  if  constant  attention 
isn’t  paid  to  the  relationships  within  the 
printing  unit  .  .  .  the  impression  betw’een 
the  surface  of  the  lithographic  plate  and 
the  surface  of  the  blanket  on  which  it 
deposits  the  image  in  the  form  of  a  film  of 
ink.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  worse  than  an 
abominably  printed  offset  newspaper.” 

4c  4c  4c 

“Time  has  proven  our  assumptions  to  be 
valid,”  said  production  manager  Ed  Ray 
of  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  development  of  the  Letterflex 
plate  in  accordance  with  Goss  engineers’ 
specifications  for  over-sized  cylinders  and 
simple  offset  lockup  on  the  Mark  V.  The 
Scripps-Howard  paper  of  48,000  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  printed  from  the  Grace 

plate  since  last  October  21.  Said  Ray: 
“Although  we  have  certainly  not  obtained 
the  optimum,  we  now  have  quality  as  good 
as  stereo  and,  most  of  the  time,  somewhat 
better,  especially  in  halftones.  .  .  .  From 
the  standpoint  of  economics,  Letterflex  is 
less  exi)ensive  than  either  stereo  or 

offset.” 

4c  4c  4c 

When  you  have  a  hybrid  press  oper¬ 
ation  (letterpress  and  offset)  do  adver¬ 

tisers  clamor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
superior  quality  of  offset?  They  do  not, 
said  G.  L.  Holbrook,  production  controller 
for  the  Yorkshire  (Eng.)  Post  Newspa¬ 
pers  Ltd.,  relating  experience  with  three 
Goss  Mark  II  Headliners  and  three  Goss 
Metro,  all  wdth  color  facilities,  “I  wish,” 
he  said,  “that  I  could  report  that  our 
advertisers  have  been  so  impressed  with 
the  quality  that  offset  gives  that  they  are 
fighting  each  other  and  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  having  their  advertisements 
in  offset.  This  has  not  happened,  and 
while  some  advertisers  have  noticed  the 
difference  between  offset  and  letterpress 
printing,  in  general,  it  does  not  seem  to 


Donald  Taylor,  Atlantic  City  Press;  Harold  An¬ 
derson,  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  Dolph  Simons 
Jr,  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal  World. 


cause  any  significant  reaction.  We  even 
have  double-page  spreads  of  the  same  ad¬ 
vertisers  where  one  page  is  in  beautiful 
offset  and  the  other,  adjacent  page  is  in 
letterpress  .  .  .  and  a  first  impression 
letterpress  page  at  that!” 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  obsolescence  and  the  Ball 
Metal  shallow  relief  plate  system,  Robert 
S.  Chuck,  director  of  systems  &  engineer¬ 
ing  for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  said 
they  took  this  approach: 

“We  use  an  estimated  beneficial  project 
life  in  calculating  a  return  on  investment 
as  a  means  to  hedge  against  the  high 
risks  of  technological  obsolescence  brought 
about  by  rapid  technological  change  and 
changing  market  demands.  We  make  an 
estimate  of  the  period  during  which  we 
expect  to  be  comfortable  using  the  system 
in  spite  of  those  risks.  If  we  were  to 
dispose  of  the  system  with  zero  salvage 
value  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  order  to 
acquire  a  newer  system,  our  return  on 
investment  should  still  be  at  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  level.” 

An  estimated  beneficial  project  life  of 
three  years  was  used  for  computing  the 
expected  return  on  investment  from  using 
the  Ball  system  at  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times.  The  capital  outlay  was 
$300,000.  The  targeted  reduction  in  labor 
costs  is  $305,000  a  year.  Material  costs 
increased  from  $2.95  per  page  printed  to 
$6.41  per  page.  We  expect  to  drop  to  $6 
per  page. 

If  targets  are  i-eached  and  system  is 
disposed  of  with  no  salvage  value,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  28  after  taxes  will  be  realized. 
*  *  * 

“We  are  extremely  happy  about  our 
100%  conversion  to  photocomp  and  direct 
printing  from  the  Grace  Letterflex  plate,” 
reported  production  manager  Stanley  C. 
Bates,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers, 
which  have  been  publishing  despite  a 
printers’  strike  since  March  31.  He  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  Grace  plate  is  matted  and 
said,  “I  think  for  the  small  and  medium 
newspapers,  matting  is  a  good  way  to 
make  the  transition  from  hot  metal  to 
photocomp  and  direct  printing.  For  the 
metro  papers,  the  cost  factor  of  printing 
direct  from  plastic  or  metal  is  too  great, 
and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
you  can  turn  out  a  superior  stereotype 
with  photocomp  and  the  matted  Grace 
plate.  Using  the  Grace  plate  as  a  pattern 
would  be  less  expensive  than  a  magnesium 
or  zinc  plate  and  would  solve  the  ecology 
problems  of  contamination.” 
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Ellsburg  builds 
‘leak’  defense 
for  theft  trial 

l>aniel  Ellsbfrjr’s  lawytM-s  pictuced  him 
as  a  victim  of  discriminatory  political 
prosecution  in  the  IViitairon  Papers  case 
before  U.S.  District  Jiidjre  William  Matt 
Byrne  Jr.  this  week  in  Los  Antreles. 

Pre-trial  motions  indicated  that  the 
main  line  of  defense  will  he  a  contention 
that  the  leakinjr  of  secret  government  pa¬ 
pers  has  been  common  practice  for  many 
years,  even  at  the  White  House. 

Dr.  Kllsbeijr,  who  has  admitted  frivinj; 
some  of  the  classified  V'ietnam  war  policy 
dcK'Uments  to  news  media  la.st  year,  is 
ab(tut  to  .stand  trial  on  an  indictment  that 
charfjes  him  and  -Anthony  J.  Ku.s.so  Jr 
with  stealing,  embezzlinfj  and  misappro¬ 
priating  Government  documents.  The  de¬ 
fendants  are  former  employes  of  the  Hand 
Gorporation  which  carried  out  research 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the 
oii^-ins  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war. 

Sympathy  conspiracy 

In  reply,  the  Government  attorneys  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  news  media  have  been 
tjuilty  of  distorting  the  issues  involved  in 
the  case  with  the  intent  of  arousiiiff  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  defendants  as  champions  of 
a  free  press.  .At  the  samt“  time,  they  as- 
sertt'd,  the  Government  has  been  pictured 
as  “.secretive”  and  bcmt  on  abi-idjriiifj  the 
First  .Amendment  jfuaranties. 

JudKe  RyiTie  was  considering  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  i)etition  that  he  read  the 
lengthly  indictment  to  the  jury  when  the 
tiial  begins  and  to  in.struct  lawyers  from 
intioducing  irrelevant  matters. 

In  behalf  of  the  defendants,  sev«‘ral 
affidavits  from  former  government 
officials  attesting  to  the  system  of  leaking 
classified  information  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  defense  indicated  it  would  call 
at  least  18  witnesses  on  this  line  of  testi¬ 
mony. 

Meanwhile,  the  .Vc?«’  York  Times  per¬ 
sisted  in  j)i’Otecting  its  source  of  the  wai' 
d(K-uments  in  an  aiticle  that  marked  the 
first  antiiversary  of  its  |)ublication  of 
large  portions  of  them.  To  this  day  the 
Times  has  never  said  how  the  i)apers  “fell 
into  our  hands.” 

A  hiiiidle  to  be  Hciglu'd 

Managing  editor  .A.  .M.  Ro.senthal  said 
in  the  Sunday  Times  (June  11)  report 
hat  “three  times  the  reiiorters,  editors, 
xecutives  of  the  Times  had  placed  liefore 
them,  in  one  big  bundle  that  simply  would 
not  go  away,  all  those  blood-and-bone  is¬ 
sues  that  people  spend  lifetimes  evading.” 

“In  the  bundle,”  he  went  on,  “were  the 
meaning  of  true  patriotism  and  national 
interest;  the  meaning  and  jiurpose  of  a 
profession,  a  lifetime;  the  meaning,  du¬ 
ties,  obligations  of  a  free  press;  fear  for 
self,  for  career,  for  the  future  of  a  news¬ 
paper;  the  need  to  see  clearly  what  was 
judgment,  what  was  ego,  w'hat  was  moral¬ 
ity.” 

Decisions  made,  the  Times  devoted  48*4 


“forbidding  looking  pages”  to  the  story. 
Rosenthal  appended  this  note:  “We 
learned,  of  course,  that  there  weie  those 
quite  as  patriotic,  quite  as  moral,  (juite  as 
wi.se  as  we  who  felt  we  have  made  a  great 
erroi-;  some  turned  against  the  paper  for¬ 
ever,  some  are  still  friends  and  readers,  a 
few  even  changed  their  minds.” 

Some  things  the  Government  said  would 
happen,  if  the  publication  of  the  I’entagon 
Papers  was  not  stopped,  simply  did  not, 
Rosenthal  noted. 

“The  electronic  code  machines  hum 
away,”  he  wrote.  “No  country  seems  to 
have  pulle<l  its  embassy  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  President  N'i.xon  is  at  the  zenith  of 
his  diplomatic  endeavors  and  is  received 
more  hajipily  in  Peking  and  Moscow  than 
any  militant  pacifist.  No  one  single  in¬ 
stance  of  military  security  damage  has 
been  surfaced.” 

In  Boston,  accoiding  to  Rosenthal,  “fed¬ 
eral  prosecutors  are  tiying  to  find  for  a 
Giand  Jury  a  crime  to  jiin  on  pre-chosen 
culpiits,  which  is  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  as 
told  by  Dostoevski.” 

• 

Strike  of  security 
guards  cuts  off 
newsprint  and  ink 

Sixty  striking  security  guards  with  the 
support  of  teamsters  blocked  deliveries  of 
newsprint  and  ink  to  the  Xeiv  York  News 
plants  in  Manhattan  and  Bi'ooklyn  for  five 
days,  causing  the  paper  to  ration  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

As  storage  supplies  dwindled  to  a  criti¬ 
cal  point,  state  mediators  jirevailed  on 
leaders  of  the  Teamsters  Local  820  to 
withdraw  j)icket  lines  and  ai  ranged  for  a 
resumjition  of  contract  talks. 

The  News  resumed  normal  publishing 
schedules  on  Wednesday  (June  14).  W. 
H.  James,  president  of  the  News,  had 
notified  the  iiajier’s  .n,.n()()  employes  that 
publication  would  be  suspended  Thursday 
night  if  news|)rint  deliveries  could  not  bt' 
made. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  settlement,  James  disclosed  that 
the  News  had  accepted  an  offer  fi-om  the 
Neir  York  Times  to  use  printing  facilities 
in  its  West  Side  plant.  “We  were  de¬ 
veloping  contingency  plans,”  James  said. 

The  guards,  who  are  membeis  of  the 
teamster  union,  struck  June  18  when  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  an  llVr  wage  boost  broke 
down.  Their  base  pay  is  $175  a  week. 

James  .^aid  the  strike  began  befoie  the 
management  had  made  its  final  offer. 

The  Sunday  News  (June  11)  had  to  be 
cut  back  from  160  to  128  pages  to  con¬ 
serve  newsprint  and  weekday  issues  for 
three  days  were  reduced  by  omitting  ads. 


Tops  in  Tennessee 

The  Kingsport  Times-News,  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  daily,  won  toji  honors  among  the 
state’s  newspajieis  given  awards  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  the  Tennessee 
Press  .Association  meeting  (June  17)  at 
Gatlinburg.  The  Times-News  won  the 
sweepstakes  honor.  It  won  also  in  1969. 


Journal  plant 
in  Rapid  City 
escapes  damage 

The  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  plant 
escai)ed  damage  in  the  nation’s  worst  flood 
disaster  in  44  years. 

When  Canyon  Lake  dam  bioke  and  sent 
torrents  of  water  rushing  through  the 
center  of  Rapid  City,  commercial  build¬ 
ings  and  dwellings  toppled  like  huge  decks 
of  cards.  But  the  Journal  weathered  the 
blackest  day  (June  10)  in  the  Black  Hills 
because  its  building  is  on  Main  Street,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  area  that  was  hardest 
hit. 

There  were  jilenty  of  problem*,  howev¬ 
er,  even  though  flood  waters  did  not  rise 
above  basement  level  in  the  newspaper 
building. 

Gas  and  water  sup))lies  were  shut  off 
and  telephone  service  was  ci’ippled.  Elec¬ 
tric  seiwice  remained  in  order. 

A  company  check  of  employes  and  their 
families  showed  no  casualties  among  the 
200  dead  and  400  missing.  A  woman  print¬ 
er  and  a  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  emi)loye  were  reported  among  the 
missing  after  the  flood  struck  but  they 
showed  up  unharmed  on  Tuesdav  (June 
Id). 

Propane  tanks  were  brought  into  use  at 
the  Journal  and  heating  tanks  were 
drained  for  water  to  operate  equipment  of 
the  :)2,000-circulation  evening  newspajier, 
a  sub.sidiary  of  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  kept  a  private 
lilane  hoiiping  to  an  from  Rapid  City.  On 
one  of  its  missions  it  carried  five  report¬ 
ers  and  two  photographers.  Copy  and 
photo  negatives  weie  flown  back. 

On  Monday,  the  Tribune  sent  1,000 
pounds  of  newspapers  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  stricken  community. 

The  Journal  got  out  a  44-page  Sunday 
edition,  omitting  several  ads  of  stores  that 
were  forced  out  of  busiiu'ss. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  president  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  made  his  way  by  auto  from  his  cabin 
in  the  hills  outside  Rapid  City  to  the 
plant. 

• 

Flynn  rejoins  Camden 
C-P  as  editor  in  chief 

Thomas  P.  Flynn,  press  secretary  to 
Governor  William  T.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey, 
has  resigned. 

Flynn,  47,  will  retum  to  the  Courier 
Post  of  Camden  as  the  newspaper’s  editor 
in  chief.  Prior  to  joining  the  Cahill  admin- 
i.stration  in  1970,  Flynn  served  as  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Gannett  paper. 

He  joined  the  Courier  Post  in  1966.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  spent  16  years  with  the  Vine- 
land  (N.J.)  Times  Journal. 

• 

Heads  AP  of  Ohio 

Loren  G.  Schultz,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  News,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio.  He  succeeds  Sam  Fitzsimmons,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Van  U'crt  Times-Iiidletin. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Gone  fishin.  Jerome  B.  Gray,  founder 
and  chairman  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  told  the 
graduating  class  of  Charles  Morris  Price 
School  in  Philadelphia  that  some  of  his 
best  advertising  ideas  were  “hatched  at 
race  tracks,  golf  courses  and  ball  parks.” 
He  has  no  objection  to  employes  taking 
time  off  from  work  to  go  to  the  races  as 
long  as  they  don’t  use  the  excuse  that  “I 
had  to  go  to  my  grandmother’s  funeral.” 

*  *  * 

That’s  the  spirit.  Rev.  Ross  Breakwell, 
pastor  of  the  Unity  Church  in  San  Diego, 
ran  a  newspaper  ad  that  promised  a 
“triple  portion  of  fine  quality  spirits”  be¬ 
tween  11  a.m.  and  noon  on  Sunday.  The 
preacher  said  the  ad  drew  at  least  15  new 
visitors  to  his  11  a.m.  sermon.  “I  have  no 
way  of  knowing,”  he  remarked,  “how 
many  others  turned  back  when  they  found 
they  had  been  led  to  a  church.” 

*  *  * 

Tie-in  winner.  Fifty-two  newspapers  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  merchandising  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Toyota  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  Baltimore  Sun  w'on  it  with  an 
average  of  27^/4  ads  and  5,000  lines  per 
dealer.  The  paper  was  awarded  a  Corolla 
sedan  which  it  is  donating  to  a  charity. 
The  52  papers  accounted  for  892  tie-in 
ads.  The  Bureau  estimates  that  about 
1500  tie-in  dealer  ads  were  run  by  all  92 
papers  on  the  Toyota  national  schedule 
for  a  grand  total  of  400,000  dealer  lines. 
The  eight-week  campaign  which  ran  in  the 
first  quarter  was  the  first  national  cam¬ 
paign  by  Toyota  (E&P,  February  19). 

*  4^  aic 

Sales  lift.  Green  Giant’s  newspaper 
“coupon  blitz”  helped  to  pull  the  frozen 
food  line  out  of  a  sales  slide.  Chuck  Bar¬ 
den  said  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  di¬ 
rect  response  seminar.  The  company 
placed  four  ads — 400  lines  and  200  lines — 
each  carrying  a  10<‘  off  coupon  on  selected 
items  in  one  edition  during  a  limited  peri¬ 
od  of  time  in  44  papers.  Barden  said  the 
coupon  returns  “wrecked  our  budget  for 
awhile  as  the  redemptions  exceded  our 
going-in  estimates.”  A  check  was  main¬ 
tained  on  coupon  returns  and  he  said  the 
results  indicate  that  next  time  “we  should 
pi’obably  avoid  couponing  in  certain  cities 
and  in  certain  papers.”  The  percent  of 
coupons  redeemed  and  the  percent  versus 
case  sales  in  those  areas  were  very  much 
out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  he 
explained. 

*  *  * 

ADjudgment.  The  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  which  has  been  investigating  the 
effects  of  heavy  advertising  expenditures 
on  competition  in  the  marketplace,  is  it¬ 
self  running  a  seven-day  ad  blitz  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Law  Journal  to  call  attention  to  a 
proposed  settlement  of  an  antitrust  case 
before  it  becomes  final.  The  first  of  seven 
one-column-by-six-inch  ads  appeared  June 
14  in  the  legal  notice  sections  of  both 
newspapers  the  day  after  Judge  David. 
N.  Edelstein  ordered  the  advertising.  He 
called  his  order  an  “historic  first,”  a  view 
substantiated  by  Jerome  I.  Colman,  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Law  Journal.  The 
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objective  is  to  give  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  know  that  the  court  has 
reached  a  judgment  and  that  there  is  time 
to  file  a  protest.  The  ads  are  running  for 
seven  consecutive  days.  Bills  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington,  D.C.  No  agency  commissions 
are  involved. 

*  *  * 

President’s  Day.  At  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  Ameiican  Associaton  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  John  P.  Kosanke, 
Knight  Newspaper  Sales,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Robert  L.  Firth,  Heai'st  Adver¬ 
tising,  vicepresident,  for  the  year  starting 
July  1.  Featured  speaker,  F.  Wm.  Free, 
who  is  president  and  creative  director  of 
his  own  agency,  said  he  thought  the  com¬ 
mission  system  was  dead  for  agencies. 
Retiring  Vincent  J.  Kelley  of  Jann  &  Kel¬ 
ley  was  honored  by  the  New  York  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  a  gift.  He  has  been  a 
rep  for  50  years. 

*  *  * 

Price  conscious.  Majority  of  shoppers 
still  say  “price”  is  their  main  reason  for 
patronizing  discount  stores,  a  new  study 
by  Mass  Retailing  Institute-duPont  Co. 
confirms.  By  comparison,  shoppers  of  non¬ 
discount  stores  state  their  reasons  as 
being  one  of  the  following:  “good  vari¬ 
ety,”  “good  quality,”  “convenient  loca¬ 
tion,”  “preferred  brand,”  or  “price.”  Half 
of  the  shoppers  said  they  buy  from  dis¬ 
counters  to  satisfy  needs  in  these  activit¬ 
ies:  model  building,  decorative  accessory 
items,  fishing,  record/tape  collections, 
camping,  lawn  and  garden  care,  baseball, 
automotive  maintenance,  photography, 
non-prescription  health  products,  kitchen/ 
household  utensils,  basketball,  football, 
furniture  refinishing,  cosmetics  and 
toiletries,  stationery  and  greeting  cai’ds, 
hunting,  swimming,  small  appliances,  and 
ice  skating.  From  there  on  down,  the  “oth¬ 
er  stores”  take  over  with  strong  showings 
in  prescription  drugs,  men’s  clothing,  and 
women’s  clothing,  major  appliances,  and 
home  improvements.  MRI  feels  the 
study  will  help  pinpoint  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  and  determine  proper  merchandise 
selection  for  each  store. 

*  *  « 

Insurance  guides.  As  reported  here  last 
week,  guidelines  governing  the  acceptance 
of  mail  order  accident  and  sickness  insur¬ 
ance  ads  have  been  put  in  force  by  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  Times.  The 
rules  require  advertisers  to  make  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  policy  provisions  “conspicuously 
“and  in  plain  language.”  They  allow  the 
use  of  testimonials  provided  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  current  opinion  of  the  author, 
and  are  applicable  to  the  policy.  Not  per¬ 
mitted  are  disparaging  claims,  deceiving 
trademarks,  and  untrue  statements.  The 
newspapers  are  enforcing  the  rules  by 
encouraging  advertisers  to  submit  specu¬ 
lative  ads  for  prior  approval.  The  papers 
warn  the  advertisers  that  they  will 
“assume  no  responsibility  for  the  costs 
involved  in  the  preparation  or  printing  of 
advertising  material  deemed  unacceptable 
for  publication.” 
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Ruling  awaited 
on  copyright  of 
deGauUe’s  talks 

By  Edwin  Roth 

Not  only  serious  French  journalists  but 
also  historians  and  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  working  in  France  will  be  affected 
by  a  French  court’s  verdict,  whether  Gen¬ 
eral  deGaulle’s  speeches  and  conversa¬ 
tions  are  the  exclusive  property  of  his 
heirs  and  a  Paris  publishing  company — or 
whether  they  are  news  or  history  and 
therefore  cannot  be  anybody’s  copyright. 

Of  course  the  decision  goes  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  only  deGaulle.  It  will  detennine 
whether  any  quoting  from  statements  of 
people  who  have  made  history  is  legal 
without  the  heirs’  permission.  By  exten¬ 
sion,  this  could  affect  even  news  report¬ 
ing. 

The  French  political  journalist,  Andre 
Passeron  of  Le  Monde,  has  published  an 
analysis  of  General  deGaulle’s  doctrines 
about  men  and  events  entitled  “DeGaulle 
1958-69.”  In  it,  he  has  used  many  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  general’s  speeches,  state¬ 
ments,  and  conversations. 

Passei'on  was  sued  by  deGaulle’s  family 
for  plagiarism.  According  to  this  charge, 
Passeron  has  infringed  the  absolutely  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  publish  all  of  deGaulle’s 
speeches  and  messages  which  deGaulle 
expressly  gave  to  the  Plon  publishing 
company. 

Passeron’s  defense  is  that  deGaulle’s 
speeches  and  statements  were  news,  and 
are  now  history.  Therefore  they  were  al¬ 
ways  public  property  as  news,  and  are 
public  property  as  history,  which  anybody 
can  quote. 

The  distinguished  lawyer  Maitre  Jean 
Lisbonne  pleaded  for  deGaulle’s  family 
that  if  it  would  be  held  correct  in  law  that 
news  reporting  had  made  these  speeches 
public  property,  then  they  remained  public 
property  for  only  a  temporary  period — 
presumably  deGaulle’s  lifetime.  According 
to  this  aigument,  when  deGaulle  died,  his 
speeches  became  his  private  property 
again,  and  therefore  the  copyright  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  heirs. 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  statesman  and  a  politi¬ 
cian,”  pleaded  Maitre  Lisbonne.  “To 
maintain  that  published  work  is  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  copyright  would  mean  that  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  and  Andre 
Malraux  are  not  protected  by  copyright. 
But  the  1957  law  on  copyright  does  not 
allow  any  exceptions.  The  court  indicated 
it  would  render  a  decision  in  July. 


Marketing  director 

Chai-les  H.  Everill  has  joined  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers  as  corporate  director, 
marketing.  He  is  a  recent  honor  graduate 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School  where  his 
major  emphasis  was  in  the  marketing  and 
finance  areas. 
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Bergen  Record 
hires  new  rep  to 
charge  up  linage 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

The  appointment  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Hackensack  Record 
was  announced  this  week  by  Malcolm  A. 
Borg,  president  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  Corp. 

The  switch  to  S-F-W  brings  down  the 
curtain  on  one  of  the  longest  associations 
in  the  representative  business.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  has  been  represented  by  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.  since  1936,  when  the  firm  was 
known  as  the  Charles  H.  Eddy  Co.,  and 
Lee  A.  Ward  was  its  president.  The  as¬ 
signment  was  made  by  Borg’s  grandfa¬ 
ther. 

The  association  continued  when  Ward 
and  Harry  G.  Griffith  formed  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.  in  1941.  Neither  Ward  nor 
Griffith  has  any  financial  interest  in  the 
company  today.  Ward  retired  in  1969  and 
Carolyn  S.  Griffith,  the  daughter  of  the 
co-founder  who  died  in  1970,  retired  two 
years  ago.  She  had  been  corporate  secre¬ 
tary  and  office  manager  for  Jack  Kent, 
who  succeeded  Ward  as  president. 

The  Record  was  a  major  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer  for  W-G.  According  to  Borg,  W-G 
last  year  was  paid  $176,217  in  commis¬ 
sions  on  national  advertising  as  defined  in 
their  contract.  The  commissons  were 
based  on  a  flat  15%  of  national  ad  re¬ 
venues  credited  to  W-G. 

“Obviously  the  loss  will  have  some 
effect  on  us — not  this  year  so  much  as 
next  year,”  Kent  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  “But,”  he  stressed,  “it  will  not  be 
crucial.  We  are  a  very  viable  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  shall  continue  to  operate  as  we 
are  now,” 

Measured  against  Newsday 

Borg  said  the  switch  to  S-F-W  was  not 
“due  to  hard  feelings.”  He  said  he  had 
high  regard  for  Kent.  “He  is  the  greatest 
salesman  around,”  the  publisher  said  of 
his  once-a-year  golf  companion. 

“We  just  felt  that  if  the  Record  was  to 
keep  pace  with  our  market’s  growth,  we 
would  have  to  have  more  national  sales¬ 
men  in  the  field  doing  an  aggressive  sell¬ 
ing  job  for  us,”  Borg  said. 

Borg  said  that  while  their  market  was 
not  as  large  as  Newsday’s  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  he  and  the  advertising  staff  were 
convinced  that  the  Record’s  national  vol¬ 
ume  should  be  growing  as  fast  as  the 
Long  Island  paper’s  since  “our  market  is 
every  bit  as  good.” 

“It  wasn’t  that  we  were  upset  with  our 
linage  picture  as  much  as  we  were  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  growth  record,”  Borg  said 
in  pointing  out  that  the  newspaper  gained 
a  mere  173  lines  of  national  advertising 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1972  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1971 
(1,332,169  vs.  1,332,342).  During  this 
same  period,  he  said  retail  and  classified 
soared  to  record  highs  and  papers  of 
comparable  size  reported  sizeable  gains  in 
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national.  On  a  revenue  basis,  national  did 
not  fair  badly.  Borg  said  revenues  were 
up  9.3%  over  a  year  ago,  partly  as  a 
result  of  a  5%  rate  increase  put  into 
effect  May  1. 

He  said  serious  study  was  given  to 
forming  a  Record  national  rep  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  decided  to  ditch  the  idea  because 
of  the  costs  involved.  They  figured  it 
would  require  eight  salesmen  at  around 
$21,000  a  year  each,  including  benefits 
from  the  profit  sharing  plan,  to  do  an 
adequate  job. 

Three  firms  eontaeled 

When  this  idea  was  dropped,  Borg  said 
the  Record  invited  three  firms  to  solicit 
the  business  —  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker ; 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee; 
and  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 

After  the  interviews  took  place,  Borg 
said  the  competition  was  narrowed  down 
to  S-F-W  and  CWO&O.  To  decide  the 
winner,  Borg  said  Frank  J.  Savino,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  and  Robert  J.  Sapan- 
ara,  general  advertising  manager  of  the 
Record,  arranged  to  accompany  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  competing  firms  on 
actual  sales  calls. 

On  the  basis  of  these  calls,  an  evalua¬ 
tion  report  was  made  by  Savino  and 
Sapanara  which  resulted  in  S-F-W  being 
awarded  the  account. 

Borg  admitted  that  S-F-W  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  favorite  from  the  start, 
because  Bob  Butler,  who  had  handled  the 
Record’s  account  at  Ward-Griffith  had 
moved  a  year  ago  to  S-F-W.  Butler  has 
since  been  assigned  to  coordinate  sales 
for  the  Record  in  New  Jersey.  “That  will 
be  his  only  job,”  Borg  said. 

On  a  national  basis,  Borg  said  S-F-W 
will  have  about  54  salesmen  making  calls 
for  them,  which  is  more  than  W-G  was 
able  to  provide. 

Borg  said  S-F-W  will  not  be  paid  a 
15%  commission  on  business  they  sell.  In¬ 
stead,  he  said  S-F-W  operates  on  an  “es¬ 
calating  basis”  with  pre-established 
plateaus  at  which  points  the  newspaper  is 
charged  accordingly.  The  more  business 
S-F-W  gets  for  the  paper,  the  higher  the 
rate  of  commission.  The  first  plateau  is 
reached  at  the  $250,000  mark,  Borg  said. 
• 

Utah  newspaper  cited 
by  Newcomen  Society 

The  Newcomen  Society  of  America,  an 
international  corporation  for  the  study  of 
business  history  and  achievement,  recently 
singled  out  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  “as  a  thoughtful  and  progres¬ 
sive  force”  during  more  than  80  years  of 
publication. 

Special  recognition  was  given  William 
Glasmann,  who  launched  the  newspaper 
as  “a  lively  pioneer  publication,”  and  to 
his  son,  A.  L.  Glasmann,  who  made  it  “a 
leader  in  the  Intermountain  publishing 
business.” 

In  response,  the  publisher,  Mrs.  Wilda 
Gene  Hatch,  pledged  to  continue  the  Stan¬ 
dard-Examiner’s  “responsible  use  of  the 
power  of  the  press.”  She  is  a  daughter  of 
A.  L.  Glasmann  who  directed  the  paper 
from  1916  until  his  death  in  1970. 


Alan  H.  Dant 

Dant  ad  director 
for  Plain  Dealer 

Alan  H.  Dant,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  F.  William 
Dugan,  vicepresident  and  general  manag¬ 
er. 

Stanley  Rosenberg,  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  sales  development, 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Dant. 

The  appointments  followed  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  William  A.  Lostoski,  advertising 
director. 

Dant  joined  the  PD’s  classified  ad  de¬ 
partment  in  February,  1961.  He  has  also 
worked  in  national  and  retail  advertising. 

Rosenberg  has  been  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  since  1960. 


Co-Stars  in  Goss  film 

Pressman  Don  Malone  at  the  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  will  co-star  with 
stage-screen  actor  E.  G.  Marshall  in  a 
film  commercial  for  North  American 
Rockwell  Corp.  One  segment  to  show  the 
firm’s  diversification  was  shot  in  the 
Breeze  plant  where  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press  is  in  operation.  North  American 
Rockwell  is  the  parent  firm  of  MGD 
Graphics. 


Business  manager 

Robert  W.  Rose  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Berkshire  Even¬ 
ing  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  succeeding 
Paul  J.  Major,  who  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Eagle  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny  last  Fall.  In  his  13  years  with  the 
Eagle,  Rose  has  been  a  classified  ad  sales¬ 
man,  CAM,  assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  and  office  manager. 
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90  pages  of  classified  ads 
on  one  day  is  just  normal 


By  M.  J.  Hohensee 

Crmini  News  Service 

For  a  six-day  week,  Monday  to  Satur¬ 
day,  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  in 
Australia  carries  more  classified  adveilis- 
ing  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

In  fact,  the  volume  of  advertising  and 
the  inherent  problems  of  processing  and 
handling  have  become  so  great  that  the 
paper’s  classified  advertising  manager, 
Arthur  Williams,  recently  appealed  to  the 
public  for  help  through  the  columns  of  the 
company’s  sister  paper,  the  Sun,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

Display  advertisements,  which  pictured 
a  work-weary  compositor  peering  over  the 
top  of  his  glasses,  pleaded  “Can  you  help 
Allan?  (the  world’s  busiest  compositor). 
Can  you  get  your  classified  ad  for  Satur¬ 
day’s  Herald  in  by  Thursday?” 

Williams  explaiiied:  “You  see,  Saturday 
is  our  big  day  and  we  would  like  to  spread 
the  load  through  the  week  more  but  we 
are  dictated  to  by  the  public.  The  Satur¬ 
day  edition  carries  50  percent  of  the 
weekly  total  of  classified  advertising  and 
we  have  to  start  working  on  them  as  early 
as  Tuesday.  Fifty  to  sixty  percent  of  the 
ads  must  be  completed  by  Thursday. 

“It  imposes  great  demands  on  us.  On 
average  we  have  90  full  pages  of  clas¬ 
sifieds  on  a  Saturday — and  there  are  3,300 
lines  to  every  10-column  page.  On  a  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  Herald  weighs  IV^  lbs.  The 
paper  alone  costs  10  cents  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  is  sold  on  the  streets  for  seven  cents 
(3p). 

Needless  to  say,  compositor  Allan  rep¬ 
resented  an  army  of  colleagues  employed 
by  the  newspaper  owned  by  the  John 
Fairfax  Group  which  publishes  the  daily. 
Australian  Financial  Review  and  maga¬ 
zines.  It  also  has  interests  in  television 
and  radio. 

The  Herald,  established  in  1831,  is  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  oldest  paper  and  it  wasn’t  until 
1944  that  World  War  II  news  pushed  the 
classifieds  off  the  fi’ont  page. 

100  pages  of  them 

On  Saturday,  January  23,  1971,  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  filled  100  pages  of 
the  128-page  Herald.  There  were  22,248 
.separate  advertisements  taking  up  22,000 
inches  of  space.  That  day  advertising  oc¬ 
cupied  82  percent  of  the  paper.  Since  then 
additional  press  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  which  has  increased  maximum 
paging  to  144. 

The  classified  advertising  department 
employs  a  permanent  staff  of  89  and  142 
casual  women  copy  takers.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  44,000-odd  classifieds  handled  each 
week  are  telephoned  in  to  the  Herald 
office.  In  addition,  1,080  news  agents 
throughout  Australia  accept  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  paper  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  275,000. 

“It  can  be  pretty  hectic  behind  the 


scenes,”  said  Williams.  “We  have  a  max¬ 
imum  of  125  girls  taking  ads  over  the 
phone  during  the  peak  periods  on  a 
Thursday  and  Friday.  We’re  open  from 
7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  seven  days  a  week.” 

In  1971,  Williams,  42,  calculated  that 
for  1970  the  Herald  was  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  publishers  of  classified 
newspaper  advei'tising.  It  took  him  two 
months  of  painstaking  figure  work  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  authoritative  world  newspaper 
“league”  table. 

Pi-esumably  he  was  urged  to  take  on  the 
task  in  the  hope  that  the  Herald  would 
come  out  on  top.  It  did.  For  Monday  to 
Saturday  publishing  it  topped  its  nearest 
rival,  the  Melbourne  Age,  by  almost  five 
million  lines.  The  comparative  figures  for 
the  world’s  top  five  are  as  follows.  (The 
figures  are  based  on  the  number  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  lines  for  1970). 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  26.6  million; 

Melbourne  Age,  21.9  million ; 

Houston  Chronicle  (evening),  18  mil¬ 
lion  ; 

Los  Angeles  Times,  17.9  million. 

Toronto  Star  (evening),  15.2  million. 

Williams  is  quick  to  point  out  that  his 
calculations  were  based  on  Monday  to  Sat¬ 
urday  publishing  only.  “The  Los  Angeles 
Times  publishes  seven  days  a  week  and  if 
you  add  their  Sunday  total  (over  11  mil¬ 
lion  lines)  to  their  six-day  total  it  shoots 
up  to  over  29  million  lines,”  he  noted. 

Tf>pic  in  Pliiluclrlpliia 

“However,”  he  added,  “in  some  cases  I 
believe  the  Americans  count  one  whole- 
page  display  advertisements  into  their 
classified  totals.  To  us  that’s  an  extra 
3,300  lines.  I’m  going  to  talk  about  this 
when  I  address  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  conference  in  Philadelphia  June 
19.” 

The  amount  of  classified  advei’tising 
published  by  the  top  five  can  be  appreci¬ 
ated  fully  when  their  figures  are  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom’s 
top  carrier,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
For  1970,  it  carried  7.3  million  lines. 

The  broadsheet  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
has  thrived  on  classifieds  for  140  years 
with  little  competition  from  its  rivals.  To¬ 
day,  the  advertisements  are  listed  under 
125  different  categories,  from  “Situations 
vacant”  to  “Dogs,  cats  and  goldfish.” 

How  does  Sydney,  the  world’s  seventh 
largest  city  with  a  population  under  three 
million,  support  a  newspaper  with  such  an 
attraction  for  the  classified  advertiser? 

“The  Herald  to  Sydney  is  like  a  glass  of 
beer  to  the  Australian,”  says  Williams. 
“We  take  the  Sydneysider  through  life — 
from  birth  to  the  grave!  This  is  a  people’s 
business  and  we  are  prepared  to  take  the 
smallest  advert,  right  down  to  two  lines. 

“You  wouldn’t  get  advertisers  returning 


unless  they  got  a  response.  In  1969  we  did 
a  survey.  We  got  30  girls  to  follow  up  the 
classifieds  for  motor  vehicles.  It  was 
found  that  53  percent  of  the  cars  adver¬ 
tised  on  the  Saturday  were  sold  on  the 
same  day.  By  the  following  Friday  73 
percent  were  sold. 

“And  we  carry  quite  a  few  car  ads!  In 
one  week  last  month  we  published  9,500 
adverts  for  13,500  individual  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  for  sale.  This  week  we  published  an 
erroi’.  We  said  a  Sydney  department  store 
wanted  a  clerk  aged  from  17-69.  It  should 
have  been  17-19.  The  store’s  telephone 
switchboard  was  jammed  all  morning  with 
people  applying  for  the  job.” 

“Because  of  the  general  recession  in 
-Australia  and  the  higher  unemployment 
figures  the  employment  columns  of  the 
paper  went  down  for  the  first  seven  weeks 
of  1972  by  36  percent.  But  of  all  the 
papers  we  have  been  the  least  hit.” 

Obviously,  advertising  in  the  small 
columns  is  just  a  part  of  every  day  life  to 
the  Sydney  man  in  the  street.  The  clas¬ 
sified  advertisement  de;)artment  people 
still  talk  about  one  birth  notice  they  had 
to  I’eject. 

The  new  baby  was  said  to  be  like  his 
mother,  and  the  advertisement  continued, 
“I  sincerely  jiray  to  God  he  doesn’t  turn 
out  like  his  father.”  That  one  was  dropped 
but  there  were  sufficient  advertisements 
left  to  build  the  department  into  a  $16 
million  (£8  million)  a  year  operation. 

And  it  doesn’t  end  there.  Last  year 
Telex  advertising  was  introduced  so  that 
advertisements  could  be  accepted  fi’om 
anywhere  in  Australia  and  overseas. 

He  ^  ^ 

DIFFERENCES  IN  ENGLAND 

John  Ratcliffe  of  Austin-Knight,  Ltd., 
headquartered  in  Soho  Square,  London, 
visited  the  United  States  recently  to  pick 
up  some  pointers  on  the  way  Help  Wanted 
ad  agencies  operate  in  the  United  States. 
Austin  Knight  is  the  largest  recruitment 
advertising  agency  in  Europe,  billing 
some  $16  million  in  Euiope  and  the  U.K. 

“Ad  rates  are  a  bit  higher  in  England,” 
Ratcliffe  remarked.  “The  Daily  Telegraph, 
a  national  newspaper  with  about  1.6 
million  circulation,  gets  $60  an  inch,  for 
exam])le.  News  of  the  World,  which  rve 
use  to  recruit  .skilled  workers,  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  6  million  and  charges  $130  an 
inch  for  help  wanted. 

“But  your  newspapers  have  a  different 
approach  to  help  wanted.  We  never  run  an 
ad  more  than  two  days,  and  here  I  see 
newspapers  selling  their  advertisers  on 
running  ads  a  week  or  even  two  weeks. 
We  know  that  ads  don’t  pull  after  two 
consecutive  days.” 

Ratcliffe  controls  regional  offices  of 
Austin  Knight  in  Biimingham,  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  Glasgow.  The  agency  employs 
about  320  pei’sons  and  keeps  computerized 
records  on  the  pulling  power  of  their  ads. 

“.\nother  big  difference,”  he  points  out, 
“is  that  all  help  wanted  ads  are  commis- 
sionable— which  means  that  the  ad  agen¬ 
cies  work  very  closely  with  newspapers, 
actually  doing  their  selling  for  them.  I 
don’t  see  that  helpfulness  here  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.” 

Ratcliffe  was  a  guest  of  Ted  Stepien, 
president  of  Nationwide  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice  Inc.,  which  has  15  local  service  offices 
specializing  in  recruitment  advertising. 
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Women’s  Lib  makes  headway 
on  many  eoUege  newspapers 

H>  (jleiiii  A.  Hiinehau^li 


Ill  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the  wire 
services  and  most  of  the  commercial  press 
to  adopt  the  Ms.  designation  for  women 
(Editok  &  Priu.isUDK,  -January  8,  1972), 
more  than  half  of  the  collegiate  newspa- 
{)crs  responding  to  a  survey  have  dropped 
the  traditional  Miss  and  Mrs.  titles  from 
their  news  columns  and  editorial  pages. 

Of  the  190  papers  replying  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  duiing  the  recent  spring  term 
(Oo.M  per  cent  of  the  .‘500  polled),  only  81 
indicated  they  have  retained  the  tradition¬ 
al  titles  for  females;  and  1&  of  those  said 
they  jilan  to  switch  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  remaining  respondents  fell  into 
sevt*ral  categories.  The  largest  numlier,  51, 
reiiorted  they  have  adopted  Ms.  Thirty- 
three  others  have  drojiped  the  use  of  ALL 
se.v-related  designations,  while  25  indi¬ 
cated  they  follow  no  set  policy  on  the 
matter. 

Respondents  in  the  survey  represented 
colleges  and  universities  in  49  of  the  50 
slates;  only  Hawaii  was  missing.  Enroll¬ 
ment  ranged  from  under  1,000  in  12  cases 
to  more  than  10,000  in  60  others.  One 
hundred-seventy-nine  of  the  schools  were 
coeducational,  while  four  were  men’s 
schools  and  seven  were  women’s.  Eighty- 
six  were  state-supi)orted,  27  church- 
lelated,  65  privately  supported  and  12  fell 
into  no  single  category. 

W  ide  Muu-tiim 

f'ampus  reaction  to  Ms.,  according  to 
'the  51  using  it,  i-anged  from  “so.mewhat 
Critical”  in  two  cases  to  “highly  favor¬ 
able”  in  three  instances.  Twelve  editors 
leported  “generally  favorable”  reaction, 
and  the  majority,  .“52,  said  there  was  “lit¬ 
tle  noticeable  reaction”  to  the  move.  One 
said  there  was  no  reaction;  another  said 
reaction  was  mixed. 

.John  .Tiiel,  editor  of  the  Michigan  State 
W'lrs,  wrote,  “Following  our  change  to 
the  Ms.  designation,  a  number  of  other 
campus  agencies  changed  to  the  designa¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  become  fairly  common 
u.sage.  The  chief  complaint  against  it  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  women  liber- 
ationists  is  that  it  maintains  an  unneces¬ 
sary  distinction — nothing  should  be  used 
but  the  name  itself,  they  assert.” 

Editor  I.ee  Zimmerman  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Dakota’s  Dakota  Student  sug¬ 
gested  that,  “Any  reaction  to  such  a  small 
change,  finally  denoting  a  woman’s  indi¬ 
vidual  status,  would  be  ridiculous.” 

But  at  least  one  other  editor,  who  shall 
remain  anonymous  here,  did  meet  with 
reaction.  She  described  it  this  way; 

Publisher  came  unglutul 

“W  e  used  one  story  with  Ms.  in  it  and 
the  publisher  of  the  jiaper  came  unglued. 
Since  then  we’ve  continued  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Mrs.  and  Miss  because  ‘it’s  UPI 
style,’  although  several  women  who  have 
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submitted  letters  to  the  editor  and  whom 
we’ve  run  feature  stories  on  hav'e  re¬ 
quested  we  use  Ms.  Eventually,  I  would 
like  to  see  Ms.  used,  but  until  the  more 
traditional  services  adopt  it,  our  tradition¬ 
al  publisher  will  balk.” 

The  matter  of  feminine  titles  was  only 
l)art  of  the  questionnaire,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  influence 
the  women’s  liberation  or  feminist  move¬ 
ment  has  had  on  the  collegiate  press.  In¬ 
terestingly,  this  philosophical  consider¬ 
ation  turned  out  to  be  only  one  of  two 
reasons  many  college  editors  have  aban¬ 
doned  traditional  feminine  designations. 

The  other,  practical,  reason  was  to 
make  the  reporter’s  job  easier  and  to  re¬ 
duce  or  eliminate  the  possibility  of  error 
when  a  woman’s  marital  status  is  un¬ 
known. 

Mike  Whiles,  editor  of  the  Kentucky 
Kernel  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
summed  up  the  two  aspects  succinctly: 
“Mr.  made  no  distinction  according  to 
marriage.  W’e  felt  Ms.  was  both  accurate 
enough  for  news  stories — sjiaring  us  re- 
liorters’  errors — and  not  as  discriminatory 
as  the  Miss/Mrs.  designations.” 

A  number  of  papers  indicated  they  had 
drojiped  Miss  and  Mrs.  in  favor  of  Ms.  for 
a  time,  then  moved  on  to  eliminate  Ms.  as 
well.  Becky  Freeman,  editor  of  the  Side- 
lincie  at  Middle  Tennessee  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  explained  why  her  paper  had  done 
that: 

“W’hat  the  person  does,  not  his  or  her 
sex,  is  more  important,”  she  said.  “In  a 
recent  editorial  board  meeting  the  decision 
was  made  to  drop  all  style  designations  of 
gender  in  an  attemjit  to  be  more  equit¬ 
able.” 

Iiiipuct  (Ml  papers 

The  collegiate  editors  were  asked  in 
what  other  ways,  if  any,  they  felt  the 
women’s  liberation  movement  had  made 
an  impact  on  the  content  and  jihysical 
appearances  of  their  jiajiers. 

Responses  were  far-ranging.  Many  edi¬ 
tors  sent  clippings,  and  at  least  eight 
.special  sections  or  editions  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  women  in  general  and  coeds 
and  female  faculty  in  particular  were  dis¬ 
covered.  Such  topics  as  job  and  salary 
discrimination,  dorm  regulation  inequities, 
rape,  birth  control  and  abortion  received 
wide  play. 

The  Polar  Star  at  the  Univ'ersity  of 
Alaska  issued  a  special  on  April  28,  1972, 


Paper  divorces  Ms 

The  Vemon-Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Inquirer  has  dropped  its  several  months’ 
old  jiolicy  of  designating  women  with  the 
title  of  “Ms.”  The  newspaper  said  a  poll 
brought  an  overwheliming  disapproval  of 
the  designation. 


one  section  of  which  was  entitled  “Bitter 
Homes  and  Gardens.”  “Sexuality:  Tradi¬ 
tion  or  Liberation?”  was  the  provocative 
theme  of  a  sjiecial  issue  of  Southern 
Methodist  University’s  Daily  Campus, 
dated  January  28,  1972. 

The  Vanderbilt  Hustlei^s  news  maga¬ 
zine  for  October  27,  1971,  was  titled  “On 
Being  a  W’^oman  at  Vanderbilt”  and 
featured  a  full  page  cover  photo  of  a  coed 
.staring  at  a  “dead  end”  road  sign.  Other 
special  editions  or  sujiplements  came  from 
such  widely  scattered  schools  as  St.  Olaf 
College,  Fresno  State,  Bradley,  University 
of  Puget  Sound  and  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

A  number  of  editors  said  the  women’s 
rights  movement  was  responsible,  at  least 
in  part,  for  a  tjariety  of  changes  in  the  col¬ 
legiate  press.  Mentioned  fi'etjuently  were 
more  conscientious  efforts  to  seek  and  re¬ 
port  significant  women’s  news  (including 
women’s  sjiorts),  closer  scrutiny  and 
.sometimes  rejection  of  sexist  advertising, 
fewer  “campus  cutie”  jiictures  and  more 
respect  tow'ard  female  staff  members 
around  the  newsroom. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  respon¬ 
dents  (163  of  190)  indicated  they  had  run 
stories  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the 
feminist  movement. 

Backs  Hoiiicn’s  lib 

“Our  jiaper  has  editorially  backed  many 
tenets  of  women’s  liberation,”  reported 
Ray  Wilson,  managing  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  “The 
movement  has  had  a  definite  impact  on 
our  newspaper,  an  impact  which  I  believe 
is  for  the  better.  It  is  a  newspaper’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  further  the  cause  of  justice 
and  fairness  in  all  quarters.  We  hope  that 
we  have  become  a  leader  in  the  area  of 
women’s  liberation,  along  with  our  other 
areas  of  interest.” 

From  Vanderbilt,  Clay  Harris  replied: 
“We  have  eliminated  sexual  bias  in  our 
news  coverage.  We  have  given  much, 
much  coverage  to  issues  of  sexual 
discrimination  in  the  university.  It  is  the 
most  important  issue  on  campus  today.” 

David  Corvo,  editor  of  the  Daily  Cali¬ 
fornian  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  wrote,  “The  number  of  women 
on  the  staff,  esjiecially  in  editors’  posi¬ 
tions,  has  increased,  and  there  is  greater 
awareness  of  writing  stories  from  a  non¬ 
sexist  point  of  view.  Also,  we  refuse  to 
accejit  advertising  we  feel  is  particularly 
offensive  to  women  and  exploits  their  sex¬ 
ual  role.” 

At  the  American  University  Eagle, 
copy  editor  Denise  Lamor  had  this  to  say: 
“Our  paper  has  undergone  a  definite 
change  of  tone.  Patronization  towards 
women  has  stopped,  and  cute  little  pic¬ 
tures  of  campus  coeds  don’t  grace  the 
pages  of  the  paper.  We  still  have  sexist 
ads,  but  there  has  been  a  lot  of  hassle 
over  them,  and  I’m  pretty  sure  we  won’t 
run  them  much  longer.  .  . .” 

From  Sara  Fitzgerald,  managing  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Daily  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  came  these  observations : 

Sexist  grievances 

“We  have  covered  extensively  HEW’s 
investigation  and  charges  of  sex  discrimi¬ 
nation  at  our  university.  We  have  done 
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TERRIFIC 

TULSA 


ERNEST  B. 
MILLER,  JR. 
President  of 
Skelly  Oil  Corp. 


Skelly  Oil,  which  was  founded  by 
W.  G.  Skelly  in  Tulsa,  has  recently 
announced  that  the  Marketing 
Department,  formerly  located  in 
Kansas  City,  would  be  moved  to 
—  where  else?  —  Tulsa.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Ernest 
B.  Miller,  Jr,  aggressive  President 
of  the  Skelly  organization,  and  the 
move  will  add  more  than  1 0%  to  the 
$10,000,000  payroll  Skelly  has  in 
Tulsa.  It’s  sound  growth  and  buying 
power  like  this  that  makes  the  T ulsa 
market  always  above  average  .  .  . 
in  buying  power . . .  and  in  response 
to  your  promotion  and  advertising 
in  Tulsa’s  dominant  media.  .  .  . 


SKELLY 


^  CORPORATE 
HEADQUARTERS 

of  Skelly  are  located  in 
the  Oil  Center  Building 
(above)  in  Downtown 
Tulsa. 


UMrilML  morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
_  Representatives  -  BR  ANH  ANI-MOLONEY 

gribnn-  ^ 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 


Southland  mill 
to  be  enlarged 
for  newsprint 

Directors  of  Southland  Paper  Mills, 
Inc.  have  given  final  approval  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  newsprint  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  company’s  Houston  mill. 

Officials  also  announced  plans  for  a 
modernization  program  at  the  company’s 
Lufkin,  Texas,  mill  that  will  enable  it  to 
convert  one  of  its  four  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines  to  production  of  other  paper 
grades. 


$55  iiiilliun  loan 

Company  directors  authorized  manage¬ 
ment  officials  to  proceed  with  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  loans  totaling  $55  million  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  expansion  and 
modernization  program. 

The  Houston  expansion  will  result  in 
the  addition  of  a  third  paper  machine  at 
the  mill  with  an  annual  capacity  of  200,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint. 

The  new  machine,  coupled  with  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  80,000-ton  Lufkin  machine, 
will  give  Southland  a  net  increase  in 
newsprint  capacity  of  120,000  tons  annu¬ 
ally. 

Completion  date  for  the  Houston  expan¬ 
sion  is  April,  1974.  Completion  date  for 
the  Lufkin  program  has  not  been  set. 
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On-job  trammg 
pay  supplemented 
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Women ’s  Lib 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


many  articles  on  abortion  reform,  refer¬ 
rals,  birth  control  and  rape.  We  have  a 
women’s  beat;  we  have  worked  to  get 
sexist  remarks  off  the  sports  pages  and  to 
rid  our  paper  of  sexist  ads — not  always 
successfully.  We  have  a  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  with  internal  cases  of 
discrimination.” 

Richard  Beer,  editor  of  the  Hatchet  at 
George  Washington  University,  said, 
“There  are  no  discernable  differences  in 
our  paper  as  a  result  of  women’s  liber¬ 
ation.  Our  male  staffers,  however,  tend  to 
be  quite  sensitive  to  the  need  to  avoid 
blatently  sexist  remarks  and  conduct  in 
the  office — something  nobody  worried 
about  around  hei-e  just  a  few  years  ago.” 
At  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Daily  Trojan  editor  Cathy  Meyer  reported 
a  similar  situation.  “It  has  opened  the 
way  for  more  respect  towards  women  on 
the  staff,  I  feel,  and  also  for  women  in 
sports  reporting,”  she  said. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
despite  all  the  attention  given  in  the  colle¬ 
giate  press  to  the  women’s  rights  move¬ 
ment,  a  great  majority  of  the  190  respon¬ 
dents  indicated  that  males  occupied  the 
editor’s  chair  last  term — 132  men  com¬ 
pared  w'ith  just  54  women  and  4  sets  of 
co-editors. 

And  it  is  not  only  intere.sting,  but  per¬ 
haps  significant,  to  note,  also,  that  none  of 
the  predominately  black  schools  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  survey  evincetl  more  concern 
in  the  women’s  liberation  question.  One 
young  journalist  from  the  Campus  Digest 
at  Tuskegee  Institute  put  it  this  way: 
“Students  on  our  campus  do  not  feel  that 
women’s  lib  is  relevant  to  us  at  the 
present  .  .  .  we  feel  that  we  need  to 
liberate  all  of  our  people  first.” 


Glenn  A.  Himebaugh  has  been  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see  State  University  since  September 
1971.  He  held  a  similar  post  at  Kent  State 
University  for  five  year.s,  has  served  as 
education  editor  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository  and  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 


Des  Moines  R&T  Co. 
seeks  more  papers 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  has  launched  a  campaign  for 
acquisition  of  other  newspaper  companies. 

Announcing  the  development  program, 
David  Kruidenier,  president,  said  that 
John  C.  Ginn,  a  former  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  appointed  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  development. 

Ginn,  35,  formerly  was  city  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  editor  of  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  Celanese  Coatings  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  He  also  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Tribune,  and  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News- 
Tribune. 


Many  employers  are  overlooking  the  re¬ 
cruiting  bonanza  available  to  them 
through  the  on-job  training  or  appren¬ 
ticeship  programs  of  the  G.L  Bill,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Washington. 

VA  representatives  find  employers  who 
are  unaware  that  VA  pays  general  train¬ 
ing  assistance  allowances  during  the  peri¬ 
od  of  a  veteran’s  training. 

Regardless  of  the  wages  set  by  the  em- 
jffoyer,  VA  will  pay  a  married  veteran 
with  one  child  a  total  of  $1,428  for  his 
first  year  of  on-job  training,  while  a  sin¬ 
gle  veteran  would  draw'  $1,134  in  addition 
to  his  employer’s  salary. 

A  married  veteran,  who  has  one  child, 
and  is  in  approved  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing  would  be  paid  $2,838  by  VA  over  a 
3-year  apprenticeshij),  w'hereas  the  single 
veteran  would  draw  $1,944.  The  maximum 
period  VA  pays  apprenticeship  training 
allowance  is  3  years. 

Johnson  explained  that  VA  asks  only 
that  the  employer’s  wages  to  an  eligible 
veteran  being  trained  on-the-job  be  at 
least  one  half  the  wages  paid  for  the  job 
for  which  he  is  being  trained. 

Likewise,  the  veteran’s  wages  must  be 
increased  on  a  regular  schedule  until  he  is 
receiving  85'>c  of  the  wages  for  that  job 
by  at  least  the  last  full  month  of  his  train¬ 
ing  period,  which  cannot  exceed  two  years. 

The  two-year  limitation  does  not  apply 
to  apprenticeships,  Johnson  said. 

VA  representatives  assume  the  burden 
of  initial  paperwork  setting  up  on-job 
training  opportunities  or  apprenticeship 
programs.  Upon  approval  of  the  training 
job  slot,  a  simple  monthly  certification  by 
the  employer  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
the  veteran  trainee  worked  is  VA’s  re¬ 
quirement. 

• 


Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  867,673  tons  in  April,  6.2% 
more  than  in  April  1971,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  report¬ 
ed.  Consumption  for  April  1971  was  816,- 
763  tons.  There  were  five  Sundays  in 
April  1972  compared  to  four  Sundays  in 
April  1971. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1972  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  3,293,337  tons,  compared  with  3,086,- 
696  tons  in  the  first  four  months  of  1971, 
an  increase  of  6.7%  in  1972. 

Production  of  newsprint  in  North 
America  during  April,  1972  amounted  to 
1,006,891  tons  and  was  7.2%  above  the 
year-ago  level,  according  to  the  Newsprint 
Division,  American  Paper  Institute.  Out¬ 
put  in  the  United  States  of  283,397  tons 
constituted  a  record  high  for  this  month 
and  was  up  by  5.1%  from  April,  1971. 


Usage  of  newsprint 
rose  6%  for  April 
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^  Read  it  and 
L  think... 


A  poignant  photo  of  a  war-ravaged  refugee; 

a  lively  feature  on  a  young  pre-school 
teacher  and  her  mischievous  students;  a 
whimsical  cartoon  poking  gentle  fun  at  a 
major  newsmaker;  a  concise  analysis  of 
the  latest  stock  market  trends  with  expertly- 
drawn  charts  and  graphs  for  instant  com¬ 
prehension  .  .  .  these  are  the  stories,  photos, 
features  and  specials  that  make  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  and  Photo  Service  so 
unique  ...  so  vital  ...  so  outstanding! 
The  combined  talents  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor's  exciting,  award-winning 
writers,  editors,  artists  and  photog¬ 
raphers  are  at  your  service  daily  to 
provide  you  with  all  the  material  you 
need  to  complete  tomorrow’s  edition 
.  .  .  and  at  a  cost  far  below  what  you’d 
pay  to  hire  just  one  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor’s  staff  of  professional  journalists 
(if  you  could!). 

Sample  the  service  for  a  week 
free.  You’ll  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  without  it! 
Call  or  write  today! 


or  laugh... 


or  learn 


or  wonder. 


The  Chf^istian  Science  Monitor 

News  and  Photo  Service 

Distributed  by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304  •  515/284-8244 

Dennis  R.  Allen,  Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 


40  are  enrolled 
at  SNPA  seminar 
on  women's  pages 

Forty  newspaper  writei*s  from  14  states 
will  attend  a  workshop  on  “Women’s 
Pages  for  the  Seventies”  June  18-21  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Lexington. 
The  program  will  be  co-sponsored  by  the 
University  and  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation. 

The  workshop  will  explore  ways  to 
make  the  content,  organization  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  women’s  pages  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  attitudes  of  women  in  the 
1970s. 

Those  who  will  attend  include: 

Nancy  Hodges  Abazoris,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal; 

Dot  Adkins,  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily 
.1  rdmoreite ; 

.\gnes  Alexander,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Xetvs; 

Carol  Anderson,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance  Star; 

Shirley  Bolinaga,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot; 

Alma  Bowen,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times; 

Ann  Lee  Brown,  Madisonville  (Ky.) 
Messenger; 

Betty  Brumfield,  McComb  (Miss.)  En¬ 
ter  prise -Joia-nal; 

Jean  Bush,  Macon  (Ga.)  News; 

Carolyn  Cain,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News; 

Mary  Champagne,  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Advocate; 

Michele  Doherty,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel  and  Star; 

Georgia  Dupuis,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press; 

Ellen  H.  Henderson,  Greenwood  (S.C.) 
Index-Journal; 

May  Herbert,  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star- 
News; 

Ethel  Holloman,  Alexandria  (La.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Town  Talk; 
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Buying  Boston? 
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Betty  Hughes,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News  ; 

Margaret  Johnson,  Bristol  (Va.)  Her- 
ald-Courier; 

Sandra  B.  Kelly,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times; 

Donna  Knox,  Longvieiv  (Tex.)  News; 

Carolyn  McCullough,  Atlanta  Constitti- 
tion; 

Brenda  L.  McDaniel,  Berkley  (W.  Va.) 
Register; 

Helen  Meeker,  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal-News; 

Anna  May  Nesmith,  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner-Journal; 

Pam  O’Boyle,  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald; 

,  Jo  Ellen  O’Hara,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News; 

Mary  Phyllis  Riedley,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times; 

Delmer  Robinson,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette; 

Marjorie  W.  Rowe,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch ; 

Sandra  Sisson,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Sta  r; 

Jackie  Skinner,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe- 
News; 

W.  Ed  Story,  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press; 

Steve  Traylor,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star; 

Charles  Tucker,  Huntingtom  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch  &  Advertiser; 

Micki  Van  Deventer,  Stillwater  (Okla.) 
News-Press; 

Lynn  Walcott,  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Dem  ocra  t-Times ; 

Margaret  Warrington,  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun; 

Jo  Woestendiek,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer; 

Ellen  Woodside,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger; 

Gale  Young,  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier. 

• 

Corrections:  1972  E&P 
International  Year  Book. 

A  few  errors  have  been  noted  in  the 
1972  Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book  since  publication  in  April. 

1.  On  page  186,  in  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal  listing,  the  name  of  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Giles  was  omitted  as  Managing 
Editor.  Ben  Maidenburg’s  name  appears 
several  times,  but  is  spelled  incorrectly 
under  News  Executives.  The  name  of  Sam 
S.  Me  Keel  should  be  deleted  as  Treasurer 
now  with  Philadelphia  Newspapers). 

2.  On  page  191,  the  circulations  shown 
for  the  Dayton  (0.)  Jo%imal  Herald  (m) 
and  News  (e)  are  correct,  but  when 
moi-ning  and  evening  are  added  together, 
the  total  should  be  260,915  ABC  Sept.  30, 
1971. 

3.  On  page  204,  the  Oklahoma  Journal 
should  be  indicated  as  being  published 
mornings  and  Sundays. 

4.  On  page  569,  under  the  listing  for 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  the  Buenos  Aires 
(Argentina)  La  Prensa  should  be 
deleted,  since  that  newspaper  is  now  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  Cegomar 
Corp. 

5.  On  page  614,  the  circulation  of  the 
Presque  Isle  (Me.)  County  Times  is  not 
correct.  At  the  end  of  their  first  90  days 
of  publication,  circulation  as  of  May  15, 
1972  stands  at  9,135  paid  and  not  ABC. 


32  at  city  editors’ 
seminar  for  2  weeks 

Newspapers  from  16  states  and  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  wdll  be 
represented  at  a  two-week  Seminar  for 
City  Editors  beginning  Monday  (June  19) 
at  the  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Thirty-two  news  executives  will  attend. 
They  are: 

Robert  Austin,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Specta¬ 
tor. 

Robert  L.  Barewald,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Marilyn  R.  BeceiTa,  Mimieapolis 
Tribune. 

Richard  J.  Blood,  New  York  Netvs. 

Herbert  M.  Boldt,  Detroit  News. 

John  T.  Cairns,  Toledo  Blade. 

Ronald  L.  Carter,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Edward  L.  Cuddihy,  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

Henry  Edgar,  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press. 

Gordon  A.  Freineich,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Neiv  Era. 

J.  Tom  Graham,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Report¬ 
er-News. 

Paul  J.  Haskins,  Kansas  City  Times. 

Gerald  D.  Heaster,  Dayton  Journal 
Herald. 

William  A.  Hilliard,  Portland  Oregoni¬ 
an. 

Ernest  F.  Imhoff,  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun. 

George  Kennedy,  Miami  Herald. 

Michael  E.  Lewis,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Walker  W.  Lundy,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Michael  D.  Miller,  Kansas  City  Star. 

John  J.  Monaghan  Jr.,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Evening  Bulletin. 

H.  Carl  Mueller,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

David  W.  Nicolette  Sr.,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press. 

David  D.  Oyler,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Evening  Journal. 

Tim  C.  W.  Peters,  Montreal  Gazette. 

Joseph  T.  Pierson,  Binghamtom  Press. 

Richard  L.  Rawe,  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star. 

M.  Charles  Reid  Jr.,  Cocoa  (Fla.)  To¬ 
day. 

Jay  D.  Rogei-s,  Snn  .Antonio  Express. 

Gregory  A.  Schirmer,  Newsday. 

B.  Don  Smith,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Herbert  A.  Steely,  Atlanta  Journal. 

Donald  W.  Trotter,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  .A  ppeal. 

• 

Kodak  to  run  photo 
center  at  conventions 

Eastman  Kodak  is  repeating  its  compli¬ 
mentary  photo  processing  service  for  ac¬ 
credited  press  photographers  at  the  politi¬ 
cal  conventions  at  Miami  Beach. 

Kodak  will  provide  processing  seiwice 
for  black-and-white  roll  films  in  a  Kodak 
Versamat  Processor.  In  addition  it  will 
supply  film  sleeves  and  mailing  envelopes 
and  technical  advice. 
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For  QUALITY  and  QUANTITY 

Flint  Inks  Lead  The  Way. 


Arrowlith  inks  for  web  offset  newsprint  have  been 
specially  formulated  to  give  you  all  the  needed  press 
performance  to  produce  top  quality  printing  —  fast. 

Why  is  Flint’s  Arrowlith  so  special?  Because  we 
created  it  to  make  your  job  easier.  We  gave  it  full  color 
strength.  Strength  that  stands  up  to  the  fastest  press  runs. 

We  make  Arrowlith  in  black  and  a  full 
range  of  standard  colors.  Inks  are  pro- 
duced  under  strict  quality  controls  to 
assure  you  complete  uniformity  from  batch-  BHIl 
to-batch.  Standard  colors  you  can  quickly  ■  a  ■■ 
blend  using  the  industry  preferred  Pantone  “A*  J 
Matching  System  to  achieve  any  intermix  ■ 

shade  required.  Or  we’ll  blend  it  for  you.  ■ 


press  runs.  Mnu  lo  t 

9irL 


When  you  use  our  Miracle  “V-2020”  Concentrate  with 
Arrowlith,  you’ll  reduce  your  work  and  increase  your  qual¬ 
ity.  Miracle  “V-2020”  is  the  original  alkaline  etch  and 
offers  a  number  of  advantages  —  it  eliminates  plate  gum¬ 
ming,  prolongs  plate  life,  and  increases  your  ink  mileage. 

And  to  give  you  faster,  better  service,  we  maintain  the 
industry’s  largest  tanker  fleet  at  our  plants 

t  throughout  the  U.S.  When  you  need  to  talk 
to  someone  who  understands  your  prob¬ 
lems,  call  your  Flint  man.  He  can  arrange 
for  fast,  direct  deliveries  tailored  to  your 
needs.  Arrowlith,  the  economically  priced 
ink,  you  order  by  the  pound  .  .  .  the  drum 
...  or  insulated  tank  truck. 


am.  coRPCDnATON 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS:  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  MIAMI  •  PROVIDENCE  •  DALLAS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CoUege  strong 
on  liberal  arts 
opens  up  J  jobs 

In  the  midst  of  America’s  journalistic 
heartland,  ringed  with  universities  which 
boast  of  burgeoning  enrollments  in  jour¬ 
nalism  studies,  there  lies  a  small  liberal 
arts  college  with  no  major  in  journalism 
and  no  plans  to  create  one. 

And  yet  Marietta  College,  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  continues  to  produce  students  whose 
journalistic  aspirations  are  matched  only 
by  their  professional  success. 

The  secret,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  is  a 
liberal  arts  education  which  many  editors 
consciously  seek  in  their  prospective  em¬ 
ployes,  coupled  with  experience  on  the 
college’s  student  weekly,  the  Marcolian. 

The  Marcolian,  which  has  won  the  As¬ 
sociated  Collegiate  Press’s  All-American 
award  three  times  in  the  past  four  semes¬ 
ters,  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
journalism  program.  But  the  school  offers 
a  core  curriculum  in  journalistic  studies: 
newswriting,  opinion  writing,  editing,  and 
press  history.  Related  subjects  include 
mass  communications  and  courses  in 
broadcasting. 

Students  are  required  to  select  a  stan¬ 
dard  academic  major  and  to  supplement 
that  course  of  studies  with  joumalism 
electives  if  they  wish  to  pursue  a  career 
in  journalism. 

Three  Marietta  students  in  the  past  five 
years  have  been  Newspaper  Fund  interns. 
Other  graduates  are  employed  by  Sports 
Illustrated,  House  &  Home,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  the  Richmond  News-Leader. 

All  of  them  sei-ved  an  apprenticeship  on 
the  Marcolian,  which  is  independently 
chartered  and  is  not  subject  directly  to 
student  government  or  to  the  college  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  editor  is  solely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  publication.  He  or  she  is  select¬ 
ed  by  the  Newspaper  Board,  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  student  body, 
faculty,  and  administration. 

Funds  for  operation  of  the  offset  weekly 
are  obtained  in  nearly  equal  amounts  from 
advertising  and  from  tuition  fees. 

Although  the  college  cannot  arbitrarily 
dictate  to  the  Marcolian,  it  can  refuse  to 
collect  tuition  fees  for  use  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Such  refusal  could  effectively  sup¬ 
press  the  Marcolian. 

A  journalism  arbitration  board  has  been 
created,  consisting  of  three  Marietta  Col- 
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lege  alumni,  all  of  whom  must  be  journal¬ 
ists.  This  board  numbers  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  Dr.  Wilbur  L.  Schramm,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Communication  Research 
at  Stanford  University;  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Jor¬ 
dan,  news  editor.  New  York  Times;  and 
David  DuBuisson,  copy  editor,  Winston- 
Salem  Journal. 

In  the  event  of  an  impasse  between  the 
college  and  the  student  editors,  the  arbi¬ 
tration  board  will  render  final  judgment. 

• 

Letter  writer  given 
full  libel  protection 

A  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  is 
entitled  to  the  same  protections  provided 
the  media  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s 
Times  v.  Sullivan  and  Rosenbloom  v.  Me¬ 
tromedia  decisions,  the  Wisconsin  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  ruled. 

The  plaintiff  in  Connie  Polzin  v.  Jen 
Helmbrecht  is  a  reporter  for  the  Fond  du 
Lac  (Wis.)  Commonwealth  Reporter. 
Mrs.  Helmbrecht,  in  a  letter  which  was 
not  published,  accused  Ms.  Polzin  of  ac¬ 
cepting  a  bribe  to  write  a  favorable  story 
about  a  company  involved  in  a  sewage 
treatment  controversy.  A  trial  court  jury 
determined  that  the  letter  was  defamato¬ 
ry,  and  awarded  Ms.  Polzin  $4,000  in  com¬ 
pensatory  and  $1,000  in  punitive  damages. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
trial  judge  should  have  instructed  the 
jury  as  to  the  “actual  malice”  standard 
imposed  by  the  New  York  Times  decision. 

“We  think  critics  of  the  media,  like 
appellant  here,”  the  court  said,  “are  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  same  protections  as  were 
provided  for  the  media  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Rosenbloom  cases.  The  defen¬ 
dant’s  letter  discusses  a  matter  of  public 
concern — the  financing  of  pollution  control 
measures  at  Mayville;  the  letter  was  in¬ 
tended  for  publication  in  the  newspaper  or 
to  correct  a  story  in  that  paper.  Clearly 
Mrs.  Helmbrecht  has  the  same  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  express  her  opinions  as  the 
reporter.” 

The  gist  of  the  decision  was  that  the 
jury  should  have  been  instructed  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  letter  was  sent  with 
knowledge  it  was  false  or  with  leckless 
disregard  of  the  truth. 

• 

Caldwell  is  cleared 
of  marijuana  charge 

Municipal  Court  Judge  Gerard  Kettman 
in  San  Jose,  California,  acquitted  Earl 
Caldwell,  New  York  Times  reporter,  on  a 
charge  of  marijuana  possession. 

Caldwell  was  covering  the  Angela  Da¬ 
vis  trial  and  underwent  a  routine  search 
by  courtroom  officers.  Judge  Kettman  said 
he  had  reasonable  doubt  that  Caldwell  had 
knowingly  possessed  the  small  amount  of 
marijuana  found  in  a  film  canister  among 
his  belongings. 

Someone  could  easily  have  planted  the 
canister  in  Caldwell’s  files  of  papers 
w'hile  they  were  left  unguarded  in  the 
crowde<l  pressroom,  the  judge  conceded, 
accepting  the  arguments  made  by  Cald¬ 
well’s  lawyer. 


Ohio  State  U. 
offers  J-degree 
in  public  affairs 

The  nation’s  first  academic  chair  in 
public  affairs  I’eporting  was  established 
June  2  by  the  Ohio  State  Univei-sity.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  accepted  the  chair  for 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  chair  was  named  for  the  late  Wil¬ 
lard  M.  Kiplinger,  founder-publisher  of 
Changing  Times  magazine  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  one  of 
the  first  two  graduates  of  the  school. 

The  bequest  will  enable  the  School  of 
Journalism  to  offer  an  intensive  series  of 
graduate-level  courses  in  local,  state  and 
national  government  reporting.  They  will 
be  conducted  by  distinguished  journalists 
chosen  for  the  Kiplinger  chair. 

The  specialty  in  public  affairs  reporting 
was  requested  by  Kiplinger’s  son,  Austin 
H.  Kiplinger,  president  of  the  Kiplinger 
Washington  Editors  Inc.  Investigating 
and  reporting  public  affairs  dominated  the 
publications  that  Willard  Kiplinger 
founded  and  edited. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  said. 

An  earlier  bequest  for  a  professorship 
in  Kiplinger’s  name  was  replaced  by  the 
new  memorial.  The  chair  will  be  under¬ 
written  by  annual  income  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  endowment  of  $500,000  by  the 
Kiplinger  Foundation. 

This  will  be  only  the  sixth  chair  in  the 
nation  endowed  for  a  school  of  journalism 
and  the  ninth  academic  chair  at  Ohio 
State. 

The  journalists  to  be  chosen  for  the 
Kiplinger  Chair  in  Public  Affairs  Report¬ 
ing  will  serve  for  periods  of  one  to  five 
years,  starting  in  the  fall  of  1973.  At  that 
time,  the  School  of  Journalism  will  begin 
its  graduate-level  specialization  in  public 
affairs  reporting,  with  the  new  chair  as 
the  focal  point. 

No  more  than  15  young  newsmen  and 
outstanding  journalism  graduates  with 
demonstrated  high  levels  of  proficiency  in 
public  affairs  reporting  will  be  accepted 
initially  for  the  one-year  course  of  study. 
Those  who  complete  it  will  eaim  MA  de¬ 
grees. 

• 

Fellowships  are  open 
for  dance  critic  class 

The  Association  of  American  Dance 
Companies  is  inviting  applications  from 
newspapers  to  send  writers  to  the  West 
Coast  Institute  for  Dance  Criticism,  Au¬ 
gust  7-26,  at  California  State  College, 
Long  Beach. 

Lydia  Joel,  former  editor  of  Dance 
magazine,  said  applications  may  be  sent  to 
her  at  853  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
10019,  before  the  end  of  June.  Ten  writers 
will  be  selected  for  the  course.  Fellowship 
grants,  federal  and  private,  will  cover 
costs  of  transportation,  tuition,  room  and 
board  at  beach-side  housing. 
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for  a  demonstration 


on  Kodak  Phototypesetting  Materials. 


Type  for  this  advertisement  was  set  photographically 


□  I'd  like  to  talk  to  your  representative  about  Kodak 
Phototypesetting  RC  Paper. 

□  Please  send  me  some  more  information. 


Flatcxjpy 
in  half  the  time 
that  flat 

cill  the  time 


New  Kodak  Phototypesetting  RC  Paper  can  be 
processed  much  faster  than  conventionai  photo¬ 
typesetting  paper.  Just  how  much  faster  de¬ 
pends  on  the  roller  transport  processor  you 
have.  But  no  matter  what  processor  you  use, 
RC  Paper  comes  out  flat,  and  stays  that  way. 

That  means  RC  Paper  is  easy  to  handle — 
pastes  down  quickly,  with  no  curling.  You  get 
better  mechanicals  with  less  bother.  Perma¬ 
nence  is  better  than  ever  before. 

And  without  changing  machines  or  chemi¬ 
cals  you  can  process  Kodaline  Films  and  Pa¬ 
pers,  Professional  RC  Papers,  Kodak  High 
Speed  Duplicating  Film,  and  others.  So  you 
keep  your  machine  operating  at  top  efficiency. 

Put  Kodak  knowledge  and  exp)erience  in 
Phototypesetting  Films  and  Papers  to  work  for 
you.  Send  the  coupon,  or  call  your  Kodak  TSR 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412L, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 


The  best  imptession  you  can  make 


Corrections;  ’71  Advertising  Linage 


There  were  a  few  incorrect  figures  published  in  the  1971  linage  report  in  Editor  a  Publisher  May  27, 
1972  issue,  and  a  few  newspapers  were  left  out  of  the  listing.  Unfortunately,  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
and  Cithen  Journal  figures  appeared  under  Florida  instead  of  Ohio. 


Wilminirton  (Del.) 

Retail 

News 

General 

Automotive 

Financial 

Classifieil 

Total 

(m)  &  Journal 

(e) 

17,658,063 

2,327,837 

NA 

NA 

6.138.501 

26.124.401 

Kemlailviile.  (Ind.) 

News-Sun  . 

.(e) 

2,493,680 

85,498 

NA 

NA 

522.116 

3.101.294 

Oelwein  ( Iowa) 

Register  . 

(e) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.410.872 

Colunibus  (O.) 

Dispatch  . 

.  (e) 

21,677,836 

2,166.803 

1,371,212 

985.666 

8.700.517 

35.089.705 

Dispatch  . 

.(S) 

12,868,360 

1,237,021 

271,441 

238.322 

5,744,752 

20..363.116 

Citizen  Journal 

(m) 

6.566,474 

1,675,984 

561.621 

960.033 

2.788.212 

12.749.140 

Scranton  (Pa.) 

Tribune  . 

(m) 

3,464,584 

544,174 

285,910 

145,198 

1,080.727 

5,644,833 

Sci  anion  ian  ... 

.(S) 

5,376.534 

838,022 

183,022 

66,.503 

351,442 

6.816.338 

TotaU  . 

8,841.118 

1,382,407 

468.932 

211.701 

1.432.169 

12.461.171 

W'ashinrton  (Pa.) 

Observer  (All  Day) 
Newport  News  (Val.) 

11,655,840 

327,131 

64,421 

NA 

2,494.982 

14..542.374 

Press  . 

(m) 

16,290,232 

1,315.986 

NA 

NA 

22.263.724 

Times  Herald  .. 

.  (e) 

13..589,4.50 

1,320,172 

NA 

NA 

4,214,126 

19,123.748 

Press  . 

.(S) 

6.573,182 

448,924 

NA 

NA 

834,484 

7. 856. .590 

Totals  . 

36,4.52,864 

3,085,082 

NA 

NA 

9.706.116 

47.244.062 

Ottawa  (Ont.) 

Journal  . 

.(e) 

13,553,510 

3,012.529 

NA 

NA 

7.437,021 

24.003,060 

A  footnote  should  have  appeared  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and  Post  Gazette  to  show  that  they 
were  shutrlown  by  a  strike  from  Jan.  4  through  Jan.  17.  1971  an<l  later  by  another  strike  from  May 
14  until  Sept.  20.  1971  causing  reduced  linage  totals. 


Newsprint  &  ink 
handling  changed 
in  $2.4-m  project 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  in  the 
Knipht  proup,  has  converted  a  railroad 
yard,  which  ran  under  the  PNI  building, 
into  a  busy  complex  for  receiving,  storage 
and  dispatch  of  newsprint  and  ink. 

The  $2.46  million  project,  known  as 
Platform  6,  is  a  part  of  the  $17.3  million 
capital  impi'ovement  program  underway 
at  PNI. 

Eventually,  the  complex  also  will  be 
used  to  receive  and  forward  skids  of  pre¬ 
prints  and  for  the  processing  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  waste  paper. 

With  the  new  facility,  PNI  now  can 
receive  newsprint  by  rail  at  five  unloading 
stations  and  by  track  at  three  docks. 


Ad  agencies  and  media 
sued  in  antitrust  case 

Ambook  Enterprises  of  West  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  a  seller  of  books,  records  and  other 
items,  has  filed  a  suit  in  Federal  Court, 
Philadelphia,  to  enjoin  the  New  York 
Times,  Time  magazine  and  four  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  from  paying  a  15%  commis¬ 
sion  on  ads  placed  by  agencies. 

Ambook  is  asking  more  than  $l-billion 
in  damages  in  a  class  action,  claiming  the 
defendants  violated  the  antitrust  decree  of 
1955  that  placed  restrictions  on  the  agen¬ 
cy  commission  system.  Ambook  alleged  it 
was  compelled  to  pay  excessive  charges 
for  its  advertising. 

The  agency  defendants  are:  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Young  &  Rubicam,  BBDO,  and 
Ted  Bates. 


Newspapers  sponsor 
training  for  minorities 

Thirty-three  men  and  women  started 
classes  June  12  in  the  fifth  national  pro¬ 
gram  at  Columbia  Univerity  to  train  mi¬ 
nority  group  members  for  careers  as  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  newspaper  reporters. 
There  are  24  Blacks,  4  Chinese- 
Americans,  2  Mexican-Americans,  2  Puer*- 
to  Ricans,  and  1  American  Indian. 

The  newspaper  unit  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  10  newspa¬ 
pers:  Washington  Post,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal,  Denver  Post,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Phil- 
delphia  Daily  News,  Tallahassee  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  White  Plains 
(N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch. 


The  paper  is  unloaded  by  vacuum  truck 
and  placed  in  dolly-loading  stations  which 
are  spaced  conveniently  along  the  inside 
edge  of  the  dock. 

A  loop  of  under-the-floor  chain  pulls  67 
dolly  carts  single  file,  past  the  loading 
stations. 

The  arrival  of  an  empty  cart  triggers 
the  system  so  that  the  roll  of  newsprint  in 
the  loading  station  automatically  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cart  w'ithout  the  latter  stop¬ 
ping.  The  loaded  dolly  then  proceeds  down 
a  ramp  to  the  storage  level. 

There,  the  roll  will  be  kicked  off  the 
dolly  down  a  gravity  ramp  to  be  picked  up 
and  placed  in  storage  by  a  vacuum  truck. 
Or  a  roll  will  be  kicked  off  onto  a  staging 
platform  for  manual  selection  into  the  roll 
lift  conveyor  system. 

The  lift  transports  the  newsprint  verti¬ 
cally  two  floors  to  the  reelroom  when  the 
pressroom  calls  for  paper. 

The  storage  area  has  approximately  64,- 
000  square  feet  for  housing  4,500  full 
rolls  of  paper. 

One  of  the  automatic  features  of  the 
roll  handling  system  is  its  ability  to 
discriminate  between  rolls  which  are  40  or 
I  42  inches  in  diameter. 

1  PNI  recently  placed  into  operation  18 
units  of  new  presses  which  use  the 
!  42-inch  rolls.  An  additional  nine  units  will 
j  begin  operation  in  September.  The  40-inch 
I  rolls  are  used  on  older  presses. 

Platfoi-m  6  also  contains  underground 
storage  tanks  for  inks  and  solvents.  Ink 
can  be  received  by  truck  or  by  rail  and 
pumped  directly  into  the  tanks. 

Black  ink  is  stored  in  three  10,- 
000-gallon  tanks  and  pumped  directly  to 
each  press  unit.  The  colored  inks  are 
pumped  to  a  dispensing  station  in  the  new 
3rd  floor  mixing  room. 

• 

1972  Fishing  Guide 

Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  has  published  its 
1972  Fishing  Guide.  This  was  completed 
by  Lee  Straight,  Fish  and  game  editor. 
The  Sun.  The  Guide  has  120  maps  of  B.C. 
Lower  Mainland  waters  and  36  Fraser 
River  bar  fishing  grounds. 


One  Operation 


^  GLUES  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1631  W.  Mill  OkMma  City,  OkMcim  13106  PhMt  «C  405, 2364641 
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The  autoreader." . . 

leading  a  quiet  revoiution 
in  the  composing  room. 


aos  IJrmiilitiicf  Visitmr 


Dallas  ^iornm^ 


alt  £akr  Zxihw 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


enquirer  ^  NE\^ 


Over  30  systems  instaiied.  For  exampie: 


USER 

COMPUTER 

TYPESETTER 

INPUT  SYSTEM 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL  and  VIDEOCOMP 

AUTOREADER 

MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

JUSTAPE 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

WORCESTER  GAZETTE 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL  and  PHOTON  560 

AUTOREADER 

MIAMI  HERALD 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

DE  STANDARD  (BRUSSELS) 

SIEMENS 

DIGISETS 

AUTOREADER 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

IBM-1130 

HOT  METAL  and  LINOTRON  505 

AUTOREADER 

BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  &  NEWS 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

THE  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  in  less  than  a  year,  has  no  need  to  re-program  your  existing  software  or  change 

quietly  automated  composition  input  for  many  of  the  your  present  hardware.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 

most  progressive  newspapers  and  trade  typesetters  in  experience  of  ECRM  with  total  systems  responsibility 

the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  composing  operations  —  including  installation,  training,  customized  software 

of  widely  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations,  and  applications  support  —  is  the  sure  and  effective 

edited  original  copy  and  classified  ad  forms  are  electron-  answer  to  composition  input  problems.  And  if  you  had 

ically  scanned  and  converted  directly  to  typesetter  code.  an  AUTOREADER  six  months  ago,  it  could  have  paid  for 

As  the  sample  listing  above  illustrates,  the  AUTO- 

READER  works  compatibly  with  virtually  any  combina-  Isn’t  it  about  time  we  helped  you  join  the  quiet  revolution? 
tion  of  computer  and  typesetting  equipment.  There  is 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


It’s  the  typesetter 


any  newspaper  can  afford. 

It’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  600,  a  new  phototypesetting  system. 

It’s  a  typesetter  that  produces  text,  from  justified  or  unjustified 
paper  tape,  at  50  lines  per  minute.  Six  120-character  fonts  are  stored  on 
a  low-cost  disc.  And  pi  characters  can  be  inserted  at  any  time. 

It’s  more  than  a  text  typesetter.  It  sets  display  too.  5  through  24 
point.  And  you  can  choose  from  the  extensive  Fototronic  type  face 
library. 

It’s  priced  so  low  any  newspaper  can  easily  afford  it. 

It’s  from  Intertype.  So  you  know  it’s  reliable,  and  backed  by  good 
service. 

It’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  600. 

It’s  the  type  thing  you  should  look  into. 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  High¬ 
way  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 

Communication 

Technology 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS — A  contract  of  slightly  nnore  than  $1  million  for  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera's  new  press  is  signed  in  the  office  of  publisher  Norman  J.  Christiansen.  Left  to 
right:  James  Sevrens,  Camera  general  manager;  Christiansen;  Don  Huffman,  for  Goss  Metro- 
Offset;  and  Melvin  Eurich,  Camera  pressroom  manager.  The  Camera  is  a  Ridder  newspaper. 


Journalists  rap 
Administration’s 
handling  of  news 

Press  critics  of  the  Administration  fired 
back  at  Administration  critics  of  the  press 
and  pungently  assailed  the  attitudes 
toward  the  media  of  President  Nixon,  Vice 
President  Agnew  and  other  members  of 
the  White  House  entourage  at  a  June  1 
luncheon  at  the  National  Press  Club. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post;  Bill  Mon¬ 
roe,  Washington  editor  of  the  NBC-tv 
“Today”  show,  and  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
former  president  of  CBS  News  and  now 
occupier  of  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Chair 
at  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  were  the  marksmen.  They  were  the 
participants  in  a  panel  on  “The  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  The  Media.” 

Bagdikian  attacked  government  secrecy, 
calling  it  “a  governmental  disease,”  which 
he  said  had  hurt  the  country  more  than 
disclosure  of  secrets. 

“It  is  about  time  that  the  government 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  learned  to  lay 
off  the  nonsense  about  aiding  enemies  by 
publishing  true  and  significant  informa¬ 
tion,  or  implying  disloyalty  and  irrespon¬ 
sibility  every  time  a  journalist  reports  a 
piece  of  reality  the  government  wishes 
didn’t  exist,”  Bagdikian,  often  a  critic  of 
the  media,  said.  “The  best  aid  the  enemies 
of  this  country  could  have  is  a  subservient 
press  that  didn’t  unearth  errors  or  that 
hesitate<l  to  oppose  official  views.” 

Experts  hit  rlussifieation 

The  public  is  told,  Bagdikian  said,  that 
the  media  endangers  national  security  by 
printing  classified  information,  although 
even  the  government’s  own  experts  say 
most  classified  information  should  be 
open.  Classification,  he  asserted,  “doesn’t 
so  much  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  as  protect  some  of  its  officials 
from  embarrassment.  In  Washington  to¬ 
day,  pi’otection  of  a  public  agency  from 
embarrassment  has  reached  the  sanctity  of 
a  state  secret.” 

One  of  the  Administration  policies  as¬ 
sailed  by  Bagdikian  was  “the  propagation 
by  the  Vice  President  and  others  of  the 
idea  that  the  American  press  is  biased 
against  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the 
political  values  of  the  country  at  large.” 
He  called  this  “one  of  the  most  successful 


We'll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  In 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our  nearest 
office  will  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  CHy, 
Missouri  6410S.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York. 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


con  games  of  our  time”  and  cited  figures 
in  support  of  his  assertion  that  “the  press 
of  this  country  is  ovenv'helmingly  conserv¬ 
ative  and  Republican.” 

In  an  implied  criticism  of  the  media, 
Bagdikian  said  that  “most  of  the  news 
that  leaves  this  town  is  pretty  much  what 
public  officials  say,  with  not  enough  time 
and  energy  put  into  testing  the  validity  of 
what  they  say. 

“We  are  in  danger  of  not  enough  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  government,  not  too  much,” 
he  asserted. 

“The  basic  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
the  government  and  the  press  have  differ¬ 
ent  functions  and  sometimes  both  sides 
forget  it.  The  White  House  has  its  coordi¬ 
nator  of  communications  whose  job  is  to 
orchestrate  what  information  comes  out 
about  the  government.  The  word  orches¬ 
trate  may  be  the  key.” 

Not  independent  balladeers 

Members  of  the  press  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  “a  collection  of  brilliant, 
independent-minded  balladeers  who  sing 
our  own  individualistic  songs  in  our  own 
time,”  Bagdikian  said.  “We  aren’t  that 
way,  unfortunately.  We  in  the  press  are 
much  too  orchestrated.  Too  many  of  us 
play  the  same  tune  at  the  same  time,  and 
keep  listening  to  each  other  to  make  sure 
we  are  in  harmony.  Any  systematic  study 
shows  that  what  the  government  says  is 
something  like  90  per  cent  of  what  the 
news  reports  say. 

“But  while  we  are  not  individualistic 
enough,  we’ve  still  got  independence. 
When  the  United  States  Marine  Band  is 
]  playing  ‘Everything’s  Coming  up  Roses,’ 
thank  God  there  has  always  been  someone 
in  the  journalistic  crowd  who’s  plunking 
his  own  little  guitar  at  ‘Second-Hand 
Rose.’” 

Monroe  and  Friendly  spoke  more  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  electronic  media.  Monroe  in¬ 
veighed  against  too  much  regulation  of 
broadcasting  and  accused  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  conducting  “guerilla  warfare,” 
launched  by  Vice  President  Agnew, 
against  television  and  its  newsmen.  He 
said  that  the  Administration’s  policy  is  to 
“maximize  government  pressure  and  min¬ 
imize  media  independence.” 


He  urged  the  print  media  to  “consider 
and  defend  the  long-range  need  of  broad¬ 
casting  for  full  First  Amendment  free¬ 
dom,  not  for  the  sake  of  broadcasters  but 
for  the  sake  of  a  continuing,  clean,  uncon¬ 
taminated  flow  of  information  in  this 
country.” 

^'hile  House  tool 

“I  wonder  whether  the  newspapers,  if 
they  do  not  eventually  understand  and 
make  the  case  for  broadcasting  as  a  free 
press,  will  not  lose  their  own  souls  and, 
down  the  road,  their  own  security  under 
the  First  Amendment,”  Monroe  said.  “The 
real  problem  is  whether,  over  the  next  50 
years,  all  of  us-broadcasters,  newspaper¬ 
men,  intellectuals,  congressmen,  lawyers, 
judges  and  citizens  who  want  credible 
news — recognize  broadcasting  as  First 
Amendment  press,  or  whether  we  allow  it 
to  become  what  it  is  slowly  becoming, 
what  this  Administration  and  the  ones  to 
follow  would  like  it  to  become:  a  tool  of 
the  White  House.” 

Friendly  said,  in  his  prepared  text  that 
President  Nixon  seemed  to  forget  “that 
when  he  unleashes  his  media-marauders — 
Agnew,  Klein,  Shakespeare  and  White- 
head — to  mine  the  waters  of  journalism 
and  to  interdict  crucial  lines  of  American 
communication”  that  a  free  and  responsi¬ 
ble  press  is  essential  to  maintenance  of  a 
working  equilibrium  in  government. 

“An  administration  more  concerned 
with  the  stance  it  projects  in  Southeast 
Asia  than  with  its  priorities  at  home,  flays 
away  at  the  news  media  as  if  the  picture 
or  account  of  the  tragedy  is  the  cause,  as 
if  the  denunciations  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  running  reports  from  Hanoi  as 
being  ‘a  conduit  for  enemy  propagnada’; 
of  NBC  News  for  showing  a  British  doc¬ 
tor’s  film  of  the  bomb  damage  at  Hai¬ 
phong,  and  Jack  Anderson’s  report  of  a 
‘tilting  toward  Pakistan’  in  our  Bangla¬ 
desh  policy,  would  somehow  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  believe  that  the  blame  is  in  the  news¬ 
room  and  not  in  the  cabinet  room.  Of 
course  the  news  organizations  err,  but 
this  Administration  seems  to  confuse  in¬ 
tent  with  error.  The  news  media  is  often 
slow  to  publish  its  inaccuracies,  but  to 
confuse  inaccuracies  with  un-Americanism 
is  unworthy  of  high  office.” 
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Now  it’s ‘catch  and  carry’ convenience 
with  Chemco  Powerlith  Contact  Paper 


Delivered  completely  dry  from  the  processor, 

Chemco  Powerlith®  Contact  Paper  offers  top 
handling  convenience  and  significant  savings  in  time. 

This  new  paper  is  perfect  for  making  contact 
prints  from  line  and  halftone  negatives.  Its  high 
contrast,  white  background,  semi-matte  surface 
makes  it  ideal  for  any  retouching  technique. 

It  can  be  processed  in  a  tray,  or  automatic  film 
processor  without  a  leader,  under  normal  safelight 
conditions. 


Chemco  Powerlith  Contact  Paper  is  available  in 
both  sheets  and  rolls  and  is  another  member  of 
the  Powerlith  family  of  high  quality  products. 

Why  not  ask  for  a  free  demonstration?  Call  your 
regional  Chemcoman  or  write  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Co.,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 

N.Y.  11542. 


emco 


She’s  No.  1  among  50 


On  Monday,  June  12  Sharron  Korne- 
gay,  a  graduating  senior  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.’s  McKinley  High  School,  started 
a  summer  job  as  copygirl  at  the  Waithinfj- 
ton  Star.  With  some  200,000  students  in 
the  Washington  area  seeking  employment 
this  summer,  jobs  for  young  people  are 
particularly  difficult  to  come  by.  How  did 
Sharron  get  hers?  By  competing  with  49 
other  local  high  school  students  for  the 
Washington  Star  Most  Valuable  Staffer 
Summer  Employment  Scholarship. 


.1.  Rich.ard  Sewell,  a  former  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution  and  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  reporter — now  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NOW  TAKE  IT  EASY — Professor  Maynard  Hicks 
of  Washington  State  University,  right,  is  honored 
by  Donald  Wells,  WSU  Communications  De¬ 
partment  chairman,  upon  his  retirement  follow¬ 
ing  35  years  at  the  Pullman,  Wash,  school. 
Faculty  members,  alumni  and  townspeople  gave 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  Hicks 
plans  to  return  to  news  work  this  fall. 


Ed  Heins,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune — elected  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Associated  Pre.ss  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation. 


James  E.  Gentry — named  to  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  vicepresident,  marketing  seiwices 
and  sales  promotion  for  Sun  Newspapers, 
Edina,  Minn.  He  had  been  promotion  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Southdale  Shopping  Center. 


Nick  Nichols  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus-Ohserver  to  become 
city  editor  of  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State 
Journal.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  Christine  Moore,  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 


Thomas  H.  Kennedy,  formerly  market¬ 
ing  manager  with  Burger  King  Corp.  in 
.Miami- — ^to  the  Hamilton  (0.)  Journal- 
Neivs  as  assistant  to  the  publisher. 


Jack  Birke — named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long-Islander,  Huntington, 

N.Y. 


Gary  Conkling — named  news  editor  of 
the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Daily  .Astorian.  He  re¬ 
places  Dave  Cooper  who  has  announced 
plans  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
New  Era  in  Linn  County,  Ore. 


Joe  Bk(»oks — from  state  desk  to  graph¬ 
ics  arts  editor  of  the  Ilangor  (Me.)  Daily 
Xeivs  .  .  .  John  1).\y,  urban  affairs  re¬ 
porter — to  State  Legislature  coverage  .  .  . 
Bkcce  Hertz — from  state  desk  to  Somer¬ 
set  County  Bureau  at  Skowhegan. 


Norman  Goldstein,  assistant  supeiwis- 
ing  editor  of  AP  Newsfeatures,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  AP  Educational 
Services,  a  new  department  that  absorbs 
the  activities  cf  the  Filmstrip  department. 


Harry  Hamm,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Wheeling  Xeu's-Register — re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  West  Virginia  AP  Newspaper 
Association. 


Mitchell  D.  Kehetian — promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Macomb  Daily  .  .  .  James  R.  Thomas — 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  Warren  bureau. 


E.  H.  (Gene)  Cornwell,  circulation 
director — elected  vicepresident  of  the  En¬ 
ter  pri.se  and  Journal  Co.,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 


Mrs.  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  architec¬ 
ture  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  re¬ 
ceived  a  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  degree 

V,  14.U  A  '  ’I.  (D.F.A.)  f lom  THnity  College. 

George  Mann,  health  and  science  writer  ' 

of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  leaving  for  a 
full-time  career  in  writing.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  reminiscing  his  German- 
American  boyhood. 


Sheila  Miller  —  from  the  Orange 
(Tex.)  Leader  to  the  Port  Arthur  Xews 
courthou.se  beat. 


Robert  C.  Hendrich — named  a  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Berk¬ 
ley-Small  Inc.,  distributor  of  newspaper 
circulation  supplies  and  services.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1969  as  director  of 
marketing,  after  10  years  as  manager  of 
NEA’s  Great  Lakes  and  Midwest  divi¬ 
sions. 


Matthew  Grimaldi— from  chief  of  the 
cojiy  desk  to  business  and  financial  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Stei’hen  Do.nahue,  who  retired  af¬ 
ter  a  42-year  career  as  rejioiter  and  edi¬ 
tor. 


James  R.  Brown  has  joined  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle  Telegram  as  city  editor 
after  six  years  on  the  Sandusky  Register 
state  desk. 


Arthur  (Ott)  Dillingham  —  from 
distribution  center  of  the  Old  Fort  (N.C.) 
Finishing  Plant  to  sports  editor  of  the 
McDowell  News,  Marion,  N.C. 


L.OCKWOOD  GRBENB 


ENGINEERS,  INC. 

•  Consulting  and  Planning 

•  Complete  Design  Service 

•  Construction  Management 

NEW  YORK  .  SPARTANBURG  .  ATLANTA  . 


Back  in  Bucharest 

I  The  Associated  Press  has  re-established 
I  an  office  in  Bucharest  with  Michael  Gold- 
I  smith  as  correspondent  in  charge.  The  AP 
.  had  not  been  represented  in  the  Romanian 
capital  since  the  1950’s,  on  a  continuing 
I  basis.  Goldsmith  has  been  AP’s  Noi’th  Af- 
— I  1  rican  correspondent,  based  in  Paris  since 
_ I  969. 
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in  the  news 


Kellerman  wins  grant 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
awarded  its  1972-73  Edward  R.  Muitow 
Fellowship  for  Foreipn  Correspondents  to 
Stewart  Kellerman  of  the  United  Press 
International  Saigon  bureau.  He  will 
spend  the  academic  year  at  the  council’s 
New  York  headquarters  studying  and  dis¬ 
cussing  foi'eign  |)olicy  problems  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  relations  between  the  United 
States,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

*  *  * 

Pktkr  R.  Hu'KKY — from  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  Gannett  News  Service  to 
director  of  i)urchasing  for  the  Gannett 
Company. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  Skgali.,  advertising  director  of 
the  Wttslihi(/toH  (1).C.)  Daih/  Xew.'i  — 
elected  president  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Metropolitan  Washington. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Carr,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ilnlletiti,  is  taking 
early  retirement  after  being  with  the 
jiaper  23  years.  He  was  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  from  1949  to  1967. 

*  * 

Malcolm  .■\pplkgatk — from  manager  of 
recruiting  and  training  for  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  to  editor  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Jonrtial.  He  .succeeds  Jkrvls  Laxgdox 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the  Gannett 
News  Service  as  a  news  editor. 

* 

H.aroli)  McConxkll — from  wire  editor 
to  travel  editor  of  Copley  News  Service, 
San  Diego. 

si: 

Todd  Si.mox,  associate  editor  of  the 
(leveland  Plain.  Dealer — a  certificate  of 
commendation  from  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Community  Mental  Health  and  Retarda¬ 
tion  Board  for  his  sendee  as  its  first 
chairman. 

♦  »  * 

Robkrt  Est.abrook,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Journal — an 


John  P.  Hunter  Robert  Meloon 

Robkrt  Mkloox,  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1957 — named  managing  editor  of  the 
Madhton  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ckdric  Parkkr,  who  retired  after  a 
43-year  career  as  reporter,  photographer 
and  editor  .  .  .  Joiix  P.ATRICK  Huntkr, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  succeeds 
Meloon  as  associate  editor. 


EUGENE  R.  LAMBERT  has  been  promoted  from 
associate  publisher  to  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune.  He  joined  the  Ridder 
newspaper  organization  13  years  ago  after  be¬ 
ing  Mayor  of  Duluth.  He  has  specialized  in 
personnel  relations. 

*  #  * 

honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  from 
Colby  College,  Maine. 

*  !S  * 

Rosk  Oakks,  manager  of  telephone 
sales  in  the  classified  advertising  dejiart- 
ment  of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company,  retired  May  26  after 
39  years  of  service  with  San  Francisco 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Waltkr  Axdkrsox,  62 — retired  from 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  advertising 
staff  after  46  years. 

«  #  * 

Pai  l  1).  Dklorky,  formerly  with  S'orth 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript — to  the  Jour- 
nal-ItKiuirer,  Vernon,  Conn.,  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 

»  *  * 

Dkborah  F.arrkll,  formerly  a  reporter, 
Xorthampton  (Mass.)  Da  Up  Hampshire 
(lazette — to  Avon,  Conn.,  biu'eau,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

n.  *  * 

Frkdkrick  J.  O’Nkal,  69,  assigned  to 
the  Boston  (llahe’s  circulation  department 
“to  fill  in  for  a  few  days”  early  in  1919, 
has  retired  as  the  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  director  .  .  .  Daxikl  Orr,  previously 
circulation  manager,  moves  u])  .  .  .  L.arry 
Hamilton,  57,  liecomes  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Abk  Cii.axix — from  public  affairs  edi¬ 
tor  to  a  new  position  as  director  of  the 
editorial  section  of  the  Arizona  Daihj 
Star,  Tucson. 

Jji  ♦  * 

.Joiix  Flkktwood,  Cartersville  Xeics- 
Trihune — elected  president  of  the  Georgia 
AP  Newspaper  Association. 
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Gabe  Pressman  quits 
NBC,  joins  Jorgenson 

Unhappy  with  entertainment  gimmicks 
on  news  programs,  Gabe  Pressman,  hard- 
nosed  reporter,  has  quit  the  NBC  News 
team  in  New  York  and  will  go  to  work  for 
Bill  Jorgenson  at  WNEW,  Channel  5,  be¬ 
ginning  June  19. 

Pressman,  fresh  out  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
joined  the  Xeiv  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  staff  and  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
reporter  who  asked  hard  questions  at  City 
Hall  and  elsewhere.  He  moved  to  NBC  in 
1954  and  continued  this  pattern  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  as  anchormen  came  and  left. 

Pressman’s  departure  from  WNBC  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  the  6  p.m.  show  was 
turned  over  to  Paul  Udall,  a  California 
newsman,  and  Carl  Stokes,  former  mayor 
of  Cleveland,  in  a  move  to  recapture  audi¬ 
ence  ratings.  In  the  past  year  the  ABC 
news  team  which  presents  news  in  an 
informal  manner  has  moved  up  the  scale. 

According  to  Pressman,  his  salary  at 
WNEW  will  be  equal  to  what  he  was 
getting  at  WNBC  (reportedly  $75,000  a 
year) . 

Shopper  publishers 
elect  W.  E.  Mitten 

William  E.  Mitten,  Windsor  Press, 
Hamburg,  Pa.,  was  elected  president  for 
1972-73  of  the  National  Association  of 
Advertising  Publishers  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Houston  recently. 

NAAP  is  a  service  and  educational  or¬ 
ganization  representing  publishers  of 
shopping  guides  and  free  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  officers  are:  Richard  Luzadder, 
Osce<da  Shopper,  Kissimee,  Fla.,  president¬ 
elect;  J.  R.  Carson,  Tip-0  If  Shoppinff 
Guide,  Jonesville,  Missouri,  vicepresident; 
and  Merrill  S.  Raymond,  Advertiser,  Ath¬ 
ol,  Mass.,  secretary-treasurer.  Gilbert  M. 
Selznick,  Toms  River  (N.J.)  Reporter,  is 
immediate  past  president.  Charles  G. 
Whitchurch  is  executive  secretary. 

Mitten  started  the  Windsor  Press  in  the 
basement  of  his  home  with  a  typewriter 
and  off.set  duplicator.  His  firm  is  now 
located  in  its  own  building  with  21  full 
time  em])loyes  and  more  than  70  carriers. 
Mitten  publishes  two  community  shopping 
guides  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  30,000.  The  firm  also  does  job 
printing. 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Donn  Selhorn 

FIRE! 


It  was  frustrating,  said  Walter  Lee. 
One  of  the  year’s  biggest  stories  in 
Westfield,  N.J.,  was  happening  and  his 
newspaper  couldn’t  print  a  word  of  it. 

Lee  is  publisher  of  the  weekly  Westfield 
Leader.  The  story  was  the  fire  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Leader’s  plant  and  offices. 

“I  got  a  call  at  about  5:10  a.m.,”  he 
said,  recalling  the  May  3  blaze.  “My  wife 
and  I  rushed  to  building.  The  rest  of  my 
staff  was  already  there,  along  with  the 
firemen.  We  saved  what  we  could.” 

Salvaged  were  the  Leader’s  subscription 
records,  a  few  desks  and  typewriters, 
filing  cabinets,  two  ledgers  .  .  . 

Rut  the  letterpress  and  three  of  four 
Linotypes  were  ruined.  Also  up  in  smoke 
was  a  section  of  the  May  4  issue,  which 
had  been  run  off  the  press  the  previous 
day,  and  all  copy  that  was  ready  to  be  set. 

Trmptalion  renewed 

Lee,  66,  reluctantly  admitted  the  Leader 
would  miss  publishing  an  issue  for  the 
first  time  in  its  82-year  history. 

“I’d  thought  about  getting  out  of  this 
business  before,”  he  said  later  in  his 
makeshift  office.  “And  the  fire  tempted  me 
again.  Yet  here  I  am,”  he  shrugged,  grin¬ 
ning. 

The  fire  had  begun  in  a  pharmacy  ad¬ 
joining  the  newspaper.  Its  cause  was  un¬ 
known,  Lee  said. 

Hours  after  the  fire.  Leader  employees 
were  in  Lee’s  home  making  phone  calls, 
contacting  neighbors  for  possible  fire  pho¬ 
tos,  and  writing  copy  for  the  next  issue, 
whenever  that  was. 

“We  knew  every  paper  in  the  area 
would  beat  us  on  the  story,”  said  Editor 
Gail  Trimble.  “That  was  maddening.” 

Then  came  another  letdown.  The  bound 
volumes  of  the  Leader,  dating  back  to 
1800,  were  badly  watersoaked.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  Westfield  Public  Library  had  mi¬ 
crofilmed  the  old  papers  only  a  year  ago. 

Westfield  is  a  town  of  34,000  and  about 
an  hours  drive  from  New  York  City. 

Office  in  a  warehouse 

As  the  day  progressed,  Lee,  immediate 
past  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
-Association,  still  didn’t  know  when  or  how 
he  would  get  out  his  next  newspaper.  He 
had  the  telephone  company  transfer  all 
calls  to  the  Leader  to  his  house. 

That  afternoon  a  local  merchant  offered 


him  space  in  his  warehouse  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  office.  Lee  quickly  accepted.  Only  a 
block  from  Westfield’s  business  district, 
the  warehouse  is  actually  a  converted 
mansion  of  the  Charles  -Addams  variety. 
The  Leader  shares  two  dimly  lit  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor. 

Another  phone  call.  This  time  it  was 
the  Somerset  Messeyiger-Gazette,  a  weekly 
from  a  neighboring  county.  The  newspa¬ 
per  arranged  to  print  the  Leader  as  long 
as  necessary.  Lee  would  provide  a  truck  to 
transport  the  papers  to  Westfield,  12 
miles  away. 

Working  10  and  12-hour  stints,  Lee  and 
his  three-man  staff  wrote  news  and  ad 
copy,  which  was  dispatched  to  the  Somer¬ 
set  office  each  evening.  A  Leader  staffer 
went  along  as  coordinator. 

“The  advertisers  were  very  patient,” 
said  Lee.  “They  knew  we  were  in  a  jam, 
and  many  phoned  to  wish  us  well.” 

On  May  11,  the  Leader  was  published. 
Lead  story,  of  course,  was  the  fire,  com¬ 
plete  with  the  news  peg:  “The  Westfield 
Leader  resumed  publication  today  .  .  .” 
and  a  three-column  photo  of  the  burned- 
out  Leader  building. 

“We  don’t  have  a  staff  photographer,” 
said  Lee.  “Mostly  we  rely  on  freelancers. 
In  a  pinch,  we  used  the  office  Polaroid.” 

Sports  new's  on  the  7,000  circulation 
weekly,  now  printed  offset,  is  covered  en¬ 
tirely  by  high  school  stringers. 

Lee  rarely  writes  an  editorial  himself, 
leaving  that  job  for  Mrs.  Trimble,  who 
has  worked  at  the  Leader  off  and  on  for 
eight  years. 

I’d  lather  w^rite  advertising  copy  than 
anything,”  Lee  said.  “I  do  that  better  than 
news,  I  think.” 

Asked  to  name  other  stories  that  have 
disrupted  Westfield  in  recent  years,  Lee 
paused.  “Unless  you  count  the  man  who 
murdered  his  wife  and  children  (they 
never  did  catch  him),  there’s  been  no 
blockbuster.” 

Crusades? 

“Not  really,”  he  said.  “I’m  a  Republi¬ 
can,  but  the  Leader’s  an  independent  pa¬ 
per.” 

His  father's  paper 

The  weekly  was  founded  in  1890.  Lee’s 
father,  Walter  Sr.,  bought  the  paper  in 
1910  and  young  Lee  worked  there  as  a 
reporter  while  attending  Lehigh  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  took  over  the  paper’s  operation  in 
1927. 

“I  studied  business  at  Lehigh,”  he 
noted.  “No,  I  didn’t  plan  on  a  newspaper 
career,  but  my  father  died  and  I  kept  at 
it.” 

Lee’s  son,  a  horse  breeder,  “can’t  stom¬ 
ach  this  business,”  he  chuckled.  “So  I 
guess  I’m  the  last  new’sman  in  the  fami¬ 
ly.” 

The  Leader  has  a  nine  column  format 
and  generally  runs  32  pages.  With  luck, 
said  Lee,  he  w’ill  be  back  at  his  old  Elm 
Street  address  in  a  refurbished  building 
in  September. 


Former  weekly  editor 
denied  compensation 

A  weekly  newspaper  editor  who  quit  his 
joh  rather  than  transfer  to  a  daily  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  employer  for  a  train¬ 
ing  period  lost  an  appeal  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  benefits  in  an  order 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Board  of  Review. 

The  board  threw  out  the  appeal  of  John 
11.  Holmes,  former  editor  of  the  weekly 
Clarion  (Pa.)  Neivs,  and  upheld  an  ear¬ 
lier  referee’s  decision  refusing  him  ex¬ 
tended  benefits  but  allowing  compensation 
for  a  i>eriod  between  the  time  he  w'as  fired 
and  his  proposed  resignation  date. 

According  to  records  in  the  case.  Hol¬ 
mes’  former  employer.  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  New'spapers  Inc.,  of  Oil  City,  asked 
him  to  work  on  the  Oil  City  Derrick,  a 
daily  owned  by  the  publishing  company, 
for  from  six  to  12  months,  at  the  same 
$500  a  month  salary,  for  training  pur¬ 
poses. 

Holmes  refused  the  transfer  and  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  to  be  effective 
November  26,  1971.  The  employer  fired 
him  on  October  28.  Compensation  was  al¬ 
lowed  only  between  the  date  of  firing  and 
his  resignation  date,  and  Holmes  appealed 
for  further  benefits. 

In  throwing  out  his  appeal  for  benefits 
beyond  the  resignation  date,  the  board 
said  the  leferee  ruled  propei'ly  that  this 
was  a  voluntary  action  hy  the  employe 
which  did  not  entitle  him  to  compensation. 

• 

Only  one  weekly  paper 
left  in  Cooperstown 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  weekly  Otsego  Farmer  and 
Freeman’s  Journal  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y., 
has  been  acquired  by  Robert  Lennon  of 
Mohawk  and  his  brother,  Stanley,  a  local 
insurance  executive  who  is  a  partner  in 
the  printing  firm. 

With  the  sale,  the  Farmer  was  closed 
down  on  June  7  and  its  subscribers  were 
taken  over  by  the  Journal  for  a  combined 
w'eekly  circulation  of  about  4,000.  The 
Farmer,  which  was  founded  in  1886,  was 
purchased  in  1961  by  a  group  whose  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder  at  the  time  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  sale  was  Stephen  C.  Clark  Jr. 

Rowan  D.  Spraker  Jr.,  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Journal  Co.,  has  retired,  and 
Harold  H.  Hollis,  editor  of  the  Journal, 
has  taken  a  public  relations  job  with 
Leatherstocking  Corp. 

• 

Texas  weekly  sold 

Reed  Harp,  owner  of  the  Comfort 
(Tex.)  News,  announced  sale  of  the  w'eek- 
ly  to  Bob  Barton  Jr.  and  Don  Trepagnier 
after  five  years  publishing  the  newspaper. 
Trepagnier  published  the  Hays  County 
Citizen  in  Kyle,  Tex.,  and  Barton  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Elgin  (Tex.)  Courier, 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Citizen. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service  ar¬ 
ranged  the  sale. 
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Greg  Jewell 


Bennett’s  kin  joins 
in  press  club  salute 

About  two  score  members  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  raised  their  glasses  in  a 
salute  to  the  memory  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett  at  a  party  June  6  which  was 
attended  by  the  famous  publisher’s  great 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Peter  Charles  Pe¬ 
trie. 

Mrs.  Petrie,  whose  husband  is  First 
Secretary  to  the  British  Mission  in  the 
United  Nations,  was  born  Countess  Lynd- 
wine  d’Oberndorff.  She  traces  her  ances¬ 
try  to  Bennett  through  his  daughter, 
Jeannette. 

Bennett  was  the  founder  and  first  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  72  on  June  1,  1872. 


Agency  association  hires 
pr  man  for  D.C.  post 

Chester  V.  (Ted)  Clifton  Jr.  has  joined 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  as  senior  vicepresident  of  the 
Washington  office.  He  will  share  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  who  has 
been  transferred  from  New  York.  Clifton, 
who  was  a  reporter  on  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  New  York  Herald 
Tnbune,  is  a  retired  Army  general  who 
served  as  military  aide  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Since  his  retire¬ 
ment,  Clifton  has  been  president  of  Thom¬ 
as  J.  Deegan  Co.,  a  public  relations  fiim, 
and  president  of  Clifton  Counselors. 
Clifton  succeeds  William  J.  Colihan  who 
recently  acquired  Criterion  Advertising 
Co.,  a  poster  ad  service. 


1,600  Job  letters 
out,  ad  salesman 
lands  with  agency 

Greg  Jewell  relied  on  the  old  adage, 
“there’s  strength  in  numbers,”  when  he 
went  job  hunting. 

The  24-year-old  senior  from  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  who  will  graduate  from  Florida 
State  this  June,  must  have  taken  it  seri¬ 
ously  as  he  mailed  1,600  resumes  to  po¬ 
tential  employers.  That  might  seem  like  a 
lot  of  trouble  but  actually  the  time  and 
cost  involved  were  nominal. 

Jewell  became  a  scavenger  of  sorts, 
going  from  one  department  to  another  on 
campus,  collecting  paper  that  would  even¬ 
tually  have  been  thrown  out.  He  then 
wrote,  designed  and  had  his  resumes 
printed  for  less  than  $150.  And  that  in¬ 
cluded  mailing  costs! 

The  effort  was  worth  it  for  Jewell  who’s 
majoring  in  business  administration  with 
emphasis  on  advertising/marketing.  He  is 
also  an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Flambeau,  the  University’s  student  news¬ 
paper.  Following  graduation  he  goes  to 
work  as  an  account  executive  for  Cabell 
Eanes  Advertising  Agency  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  handling  a  number  of  major  ac¬ 
counts. 

For  Jewell,  selling  himself  began  two 
years  ago  when  he  joined  the  Flambeau 
staff. 

A  friend  on  the  Flambeau  advertising 
staff  was  leaving  and  suggested  that  Jew¬ 
ell  apply  for  the  position.  “It  sounded  like 
it  would  pay  more  than  my  job  as  census 
taker,”  Jewell  said,  “and  besides  I  wanted 
to  try,  just  to  see  if  I  could  handle  it.” 

And  handle  it  he  did!  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  raising  the  Flambeau’s  gross 
from  $57,000  during  the  1969-70  academic 
year  to  $97,000  during  1970-71.  Through 
the  first  quarter  of  1971-72,  Flambeau 
sales  reached  $70,000. 

Presently,  the  6-foot-2,  235-pound  Navy 
veteran  handles  58  accounts,  10  of  which 
are  national.  Over  the  last  two  years  his 
salary  has  averaged  $13,000,  which  isn’t 
bad  for  a  15-hour-a-week  student  assis¬ 
tant. 

Out  of  the  1,600  resumes  mailed,  he 
received  1,300  replies,  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  read. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Drinking  Deep 

As  surely  as  the  advent  of  daylight  savdng  time  in  the 
spring,  we  have  that  spate  of  news  stories  commiserating 
with  patrons  of  bars  over  the  fact  that  closing  time  will 
arrive  an  hour  early  the  night  the  clocks  are  advanced. 
What  galls  me  is  that  invariably  the  finistrated  customers 
are  described  as  “thirsty.” 

People  in  bars  are  not  quenching  their  thirst,  ordinarily, 
nor  is  this  true  of  drinkers  generally  except  for  those 
who  drink  beer  on  a  hot  day.  Thus,  as  I  see  it,  thirsty  is 
the  wrong  woi'd  in  this  context,  because  even  if  the  cus¬ 
tomers  were  originally  thirsty,  and  were  resorting  to 
strong  drink  to  satisfy  themselves,  they  would  surely  not 
still  be  thirsty  by  midnight. 

A  related  stereotype  is  the  reference  to  patrons  of 
bars  as  tipplers.  The  word  has  a  distinct  connotation  of 
overindulgence.  The  two  definitions  of  tipple  are  “to 
drink  (intoxicating  liquor)  esp.  continuously  in  small 
amounts”  and  “to  drink  .  .  .  esp.  by  habit  of  to  excess.” 
No  doubt  people  who  fit  this  description  are  to  be  found 
in  bars,  but  is  this  any  justification  for  spraying  all  bar 
patrons  with  the  same  seltzer  bottle?  As,  for  example,  in 
referring  to  a  sales  tax  on  drinks  as  “a  tipplers’  tax”? 
The  fault  here  is  the  common  journalistic  one  of  exag¬ 
geration  and  overstraining. 

Wayward  Words 

The  word  quiz.  Parade  magazine  straightfacedly  re¬ 


ported  in  reply  to  a  question  March  26,  “was  coined  in 
1780  by  an  Irish  theater  manager  in  Dublin  named  Daly. 
He  bet  a  friend  that  he  could  introduce  a  meaningless 
word  into  the  English  language  in  24  hours.  He  hired 
boys  to  chalk  QUIZ  all  over  the  walls  and  sidewalks  of 
Dublin.  No  one  knew  what  the  four  letters  meant,  but  the 
word  was  quickly  adopted.” 

A  diverting  story',  but  one  that  the  Dictionary  of  Word 
and  Phra.se  Origins  describes  as  smacking  a  bit  more  of 
100-proof  Irish  whiskey  than  of  100  per  cent  accuracy. 
Alfred  H.  Holt’s  Phrase  and  Word  Origins  calls  it  “proba¬ 
bly  a  fable.” 

One  sense  of  quiz  is  “a  practical  joke.”  I  never  en¬ 
countered  that  one  before,  but  it  does  accord  with  the  tale. 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology  says  of 
quiz  “origin  unknown.”  Partridge’s  Origins  gives  the 
original  sense  as  “an  odd  or  eccentric  person,”  and  sees  a 
link  with  inqjti.sitive,  which  seems  to  have  more  merit 
than  the  Irish  yam. 

*  * 

Another  anecdote  illustrating  Calvin  Coolidge’s  taci¬ 
turnity  has  been  sent  to  me,  this  one  by  Christopher 
Young,  editor  of  The  Ottawa  Citizen: 

“An  attractive  lady  was  thrilled  to  be  invited  to  dinner 
at  the  White  House,  and  even  more  so  to  be  told  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  she  would  be  sitting  beside  the  President. 
Gushing  to  a  friend  about  her  good  fortune,  she  received 
a  challenge:  ‘I’ll  bet  you  $10  you  can’t  make  him  say 
more  than  two  words.’ 

“She  accepted  the  wager,  and  at  dinner  decided  on  the 
frontal  approach. 

“  ‘Mr.  President,’  she  began,  ‘a  friend  of  mine  has  bet 
me  I  can’t  make  you  say  more  than  two  words.’ 

“  ‘You  lose,’  he  replied.” 


Two  young  reporters 
given  $1,500  grants 

A  $1,500  business  or  economics  report¬ 
ing  fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  Ann 
Beasley,  a  student  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  by 
the  Minncap(dis  Star,  according  to  Robert 
C.  King,  the  Star’s  editor. 

It  is  the  second  of  fiv'e  annual  fellow¬ 
ships  to  be  awarded  by  the  Star  under  a 
program  announced  in  1970. 

Miss  Beasley,  who  changed  her  name  by 
marriage  on  June  11  to  Ann  Beasley  Schi- 
erhorn,  has  been  employed  for  the  sum- 
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mer  as  a  reporter  by  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Times-Union. 

A  $1,500  environmental  reporting  fel¬ 
lowship  has  been  awarded  to  Victor  E. 
Livingston,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wallace  Allen,  the  Tribune’s 
managing  editor. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Livingston  has 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  News-Journal,  working  part-time 
while  at  college  and  full-time  during 
summer  and  vacations. 


Press  parleys  open 

After  years  of  negotiations,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  working  in  Japan  have  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  attend  press  confer¬ 
ences  given  by  the  principal  spokesman 
for  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Naikaku 
I  Kisha  Kai  (Cabinet  Press  Club)  in  Tokyo 
I  dropped  its  opposition  to  foreign  newsmen 
and  announced  June  9  that  foreign  writ¬ 
ers  may  attend  all  news  conferences  given 
1  by  the  chief  cabinet  secretai-y  and  ask 
questions  freely. 


Millionth  ad  is  early 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News 
'  ran  their  One  Millionth  want  ad  of  1972 
I  on  Wednesday,  May  24.  This  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  date  the  millionth  want  ad  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  papers,  bettering  by  two 
weeks  the  1971  mark  of  June  7.  CAM 
Harland  M.  Henry  said  outstanding 
i  linage  classifications  were  automotive, 
rentals  and  real  estate. 


Ad  revenue  gains 
continue  in  1972 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  gained  14.4%  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1972,  and  attained  a  $6.6  billion  annual 
rate  as  compared  with  the  $6.2  billion 
level  reported  for  all  of  1971,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  March  gain  amounted  to  14.8%  as 
compared  to  15%  in  February  and  13.5%  in 
January. 

These  revenues  estimates  are  based  on 
measurements  by  Media  Records  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  in  64  cities. 

The  largest  gains  were  reported  for 
classified  advertising,  up  18.1%  in  March 
and  19.7%  for  the  three  months.  Classified 
reached  a  $1.8  billion  annual  rate  in  the 
first  quarter. 

Retail  advertising,  the  largest  category, 
increased  by  12.9%  in  March  and  by  12.1% 
for  the  three  months.  Newspapers’  retail 
ad  revenues  ran  at  a  $3.8  billion  annual 
rate  in  the  first  quarter. 

National  advertising  had  a  15.9%  gain  in 
March  and  was  up  13.8%  for  the  first 
quarter.  National  advertising  was  spurred 
by  a  strong  gain  in  the  automotive  clas¬ 
sification  which  was  up  29.8%  in  March. 

• 

Adding  Sunday  edition 

The  Columbian  in  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  announced  plans  to  begin  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Sunday  edition  starting  August 
6.  Presently  the  Columbian  publishes 
Monday  through  Friday.  Current  circula¬ 
tion  in  37,264. 
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needs  first. 
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press  or  pasteup  for  offset  or  the  new 
flexible  plates.  (These  are  solid,  continu¬ 
ing  savings,  too.) 

The  key  is  educating  your  advertisers 
well  before  the  changeover.  Anybody 
smart  enough  to  make  a  living  in  retailing 
these  days  is  smart  enough  to  see  that  the 
new  format  does  not  cost  him  extra  and 
that,  indeed,  it  offers  him  more  selling 
power  for  each  dollar  he  spends. 


TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 


By  Edmund  Arnold 

I  hope  that  neither  Weber  Austin,  veep 
of  the  Salamanca  (N.Y.)  Republican 
Press,  nor  Don  Scarbrough,  editor  of  the 
Williamson  County  Sun  of  Georgetown, 
Texas,  mind  an  unusual  combination  I’m 
using  for  this  week’s  pillar.  Both  have 
recently  adopted  the  op  (6-column) 
format.  So  I’m  using  the  R-P  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  for  some  pertinent  remarks  by 
Brother  S. 

He  says:  “(Op  format)  is  fast  on 
makeup.  It  saves  about  25%  to  30%  on 
makeup  time  compared  to  an  8-column 
page. 

“It  also  saves  at  least  that  much  on 
tape  punching.  (My  note:  That  makes 
sense.  Much  typesetting  time  is  consumed 
by  end-of-line  functions.  If  we  reduce  the 
number  of  lines  by  approximately  a 
third,  a  considerable  time  saving  is  almost 
automatic.) 

“I  haven’t  seen  this  little  item  men¬ 
tioned  before,  but  there  is  also  a  savings 
on  materials  if  you  use  a  phototypesetter, 
Eastman  Ektamatic  paper  comes  in  two 
standard  sizes,  3-  and  6-inch.  All  of  us,  of 
course,  use  the  3-inch  width.  You  save  25% 
of  this  Ektamatic  paper,  for  it  takes  168 
inches  of  this  paper  to  fill  an  8-column 
page,  just  126  inches  for  the  6-column 
page. 

“Like  everyone  else  who  contemplates 
the  change,  we  wondered  about  our  adver¬ 
tisers,  whether  they  would  accept  the 
wider  column  and  pay  the  higher  line 
rates.  They  did  .  .  .  and  are.  We  had  no 
problems  and  no  opposition,  either  from 
national  or  local. 

“For  large  users — half  or  full  pages,  it 
made  no  difference  at  all.  Smaller  users 
use  wider  space  and  so  we  have  made  a 
significant  gain  in  income.  And  without 
complaints. 


“The  only  problem  was  the  greater 
space  required  for  1-column  society  pic¬ 
tures.  We  solved  that  by  charging  a  small 
fee  for  wedding-announcement  pictures. 

“The  major  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
the  new  format  gives  us  a  column  width 
which  is  best  for  the  reader.” 

Other  advantages,  as  Don  outlines 
them,  are:  “An  attractive  difference  be¬ 
tween  your  papers  and  the  competition. 

“Greater  convenience  for  the  desk  in 
writing  heads,  especially  1-columners,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  count. 

“One-column  cuts  can  carry  news  pic¬ 
tures  rather  than  only  portraits. 

“Greater  income  potential  from  smaller 
ads.” 

It  is  an  irony  that  a  change  to  the  op 
format  on  every  page  of  a  newspaper  is 
so  often  resisted  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  which  stands  to  gain  so  many 
benefits. 

Advertising  people  fear  they  will  lose 
linage  as  a  result  of  the  change  to  the 
wider  column.  In  actuality,  no  paper  has 
reported  a  loss  for  that  reason.  Instead, 
most  report  substantial  gains. 

The  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric’s 
publisher  Henry  M.  Hogan  Jr.,  antici¬ 
pated  every  possible  contingency.  His 
staff  produced  a  4-color  folder  showing 
the  old  “column  inch”  of  the  ll*/4-pica 
column  as  compared  to  the  new  one  14*^ 
picas  wide.  This  showed  the  advertiser 
that  rates  were  not  being  raised;  that  he 
was  buying  more  space  in  a  “column 
inch”  and  the  new  price  merely  reflected 
that  increased  area. 

It  showed  the  new  ad  sizes  in  graphic 
form  .  .  .  and  i-eenforced  that  with  a 
metal  ruler  showing  the  new  column  mea¬ 
sures. 

Brother  H.  outlined  the  reasons  for  the 
change:  Among  them  the  much  greater 
readability,  the  near  elimination  of  hy¬ 
phenation  and  the  attractive  rectangles  in 
which  the  ad  layout  man  can  do  his  work. 

What  he  didn’t  point  out — only  because 
it  wouldn’t  interest  advertisers,  although 
it  sure  interests  us — is  that  the  new 
format  offers  substantial  gains  in  typeset¬ 
ting,  space  consei-vation  and  makeup 
economies,  whether  it  is  lockup  for  letter- 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 

Join  the  parade  of  great  American  news¬ 
papers;  go  op  throughout. 

Show  your  advertisers  well  beforehand 
how  the  new  system  affects  his  costs  and 
productivity. 

Remind  your  advertiser  that  everything 
that  improves  the  editorial  quality  of  his 
paper  increases  the  pulling  power  of  his 


Newspapers  that  use  op  format — five  or 
six  columns  for  broadsheets,  four  columns 
for  tabs — are  invited  to  send  their  names 
for  a  directory.  Indicate  whether  only  ad- 
free  pages,  those  plus  selected  ad  pages, 
or  all  pages  are  in  op  format.  Send  data 
to:  Prof.  Edmund  Arnold,  312  Wedgewood 
Terrace,  DeWitt,  N.Y.  13214 


Police  whistle  campaign 
works  for  L.A.  paper 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  has  conduct¬ 
ed  a  successful  “Blow  the  Whistle  on 
Crime”  campaign  which  has  boosted  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  provided  readers  with  effec¬ 
tive,  personal  weapons  for  self-protection. 

The  Parklabrea  Mews,  a  bi-weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Wilshire  area,  offered  to  send 
readers  official  Los  Angeles  Police  De¬ 
partment  whistles  free  with  two-dollar 
subscriptions  to  the  newspaper.  More  than 
300  subscribers  responded. 

Residents  of  the  more  than  4,200  apart¬ 
ments  in  Parklabrea  have  been  concerned 
about  street  attacks,  particularly  after  one 
woman  resident  was  viciously  assaulted 
and  both  of  her  arms  broken  by  a  purse 
snatcher. 

The  police  department  has  urged  citi¬ 
zens  to  obtain  the  whistles  as  a  means  of 
warding  off  would-be  muggers,  purse 
snatchers  and  assailants  with  the  Wilshire 
Division  selling  more  than  2,000  this  year 
at  50  cents  apiece.  Many  were  sold  during 
a  recent  anti-crime  rally  sponsored  by  the 
Wilshire  Community-Police  Council  Inc. 

One  of  the  whistles  issued  during  the 
campaign  has  already  been  credited  with 
frightening  off  two  men  who  apparently 
intended  to  attack  a  Parklabrea  woman  in 
an  underground  garage. 

Parklabrea  News  managing  editor  Nan 
Dayhoff  arranged  with  police  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  the  whistles  at  the  regular 
price.  The  whistles — plastic  ones  issued  to 
recruits  at  the  police  academy — are  mailed 
lirst  class  in  special  envelopes.  Total  out¬ 
lay  for  the  project  per  whistle  is  80  cents. 

The  idea  began  in  New  York,  where 
tenant  groups  and  block  associations  from 
Greenwich  Village  to  Manhattan’s  upper 
East  Side  have  armed  themselves  with 
whistles. 
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Salamanca  Republican-Press 

Astronauts  blast  off  safely 
after  3  days  exploring  mooi 


Marathontalks 
bring  accord  to 
end  roil  strike 


Now'S  ths  llms  to  j 

CLEAN  UP  if 

>  s  cissn  0«s  rang* 


The  Salamanca  Republican-Press  has  gone  to 
op  format  for  all  its  pages,  those  with  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  key  pages. 


& 
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Rebuild  our  keyboard  In  20  minutes. 


U 


We  have  service  reps.  But  if  you 
know  how  to  use  a  plug  why  not 
save  yourself  a  repair  bill? 

Plug-in  circuit  boards — another 
reason  why  AKI  now  sells  more 


We’ve  mide  repairs  easy  because 
we've  mOTe  our  machines  simple. 
We  use  plug-in  circuit  boards  in¬ 
stead  of  electro-mechanical  worm 
cans. 


When  you  troubleshoot  you  simply 
swap  circuit  boards  until  you  find 
the  problem.  You  can  repair  a  ma¬ 
chine  during  an  operator's  coffee 


keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 


Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect  at 
(206)  747-6960  or  writing  us:  Auto¬ 
mix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256  North¬ 
rop  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98005. 


Money  Matters 


Bv  Robert  C.  Davis 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


Wheelabrator  responds  to  good  ink — A 
Xew  York  Times  article  this  week  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  Wheelabrator-Frye’s  (NYSE) 
volume  leadership  Monday  (June  12) 
when  480,800  shares  changed  hands.  The 
stock’s  price  rose  %  of  a  jjoint  to  9(4.  On 
Wednesday  626,400  shares  were  traded, 
and  the  price  climbed  to  10. 

A  conglomerate  specializing  in  environ¬ 
ment  and  communications  fields,  Wheela- 
bratcr  also  owns  Sinclair  &  Valentine, 
manufacturers  of  printing  inks,  which 
was  bought  from  the  Martin-Marietta 
Corp.  in  February  1971  for  $6.7  million  in 
notes. 

The  Times  piece  speculates  on  M'heela- 
brator’s  dominance  in  the  environmental 
field  as  comparable  to  IBM’s  place  in  the 
office  machine  field.  The  news  peg  in  the 
four-column  sjiread  was  Wheelabrator’s 
recent  acquisition  of  Rust  Engineering 
from  Litton  Industries  for  $18  million. 
Company  president  Michael  D.  Dingman, 
who  estimates  the  annual  I'ange  of  envi- 
i-onment  business  as  being  from  $2  to  $40 
billion  a  year,  is  quoted: 

“The  way  we  are  going  to  dominate  the 
husiness  ...  is  the  way  IBM  took  office 
machine  dominance  from  National  Cash 
Register.  We  won’t  sell  a  man  a  machine 
and  walk  off.  We  will  sell  solutions  to 
environmental  problems — the  design,  engi¬ 
neering,  installation,  the  operation  and 
the  financing  of  what  a  plant  or  an  indus¬ 
try  needs.” 

*  ♦  * 

Family  Weekly’s  growth — Edward  R. 
Downe  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Downe  Commu¬ 
nications,  publishers  of  Family  Weekly, 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  American 
Home,  cited  the  newspaper  supplement’s 
achievements  at  the  annual  stockholder 
meeting  (June  9) . 

A  total  of  272  newspapers  distribute 
Family  Weekly  to  more  than  nine  million 
homes.  Nine  newspapers  have  been  added 
this  year  to  date,  and  20  were  added  in 
1971. 

Additionally  this  year,  Downe  is  test¬ 
marketing  two  new  insurance  policies, 
term  life  and  accident-only,  and  as  for 
mail  order,  Downe  said,  “Our  mail  order 
business  continued  to  grow,  in  part  reflec¬ 
ting  our  entry  into  the  merchandising  of 
women’s  apparel.” 

*  *  * 

Time-Life’s  programs— The  Supreme 
Court  ruling  last  week  upholding  an  FCC 
regulation  that  cable  tv  stations  be  re¬ 
quired  to  originate  some  programing  will 
have  an  impact  on  cable  systems  with 
more  than  3,500  subscribers.  This  week 
Time-Life  Broadcast,  a  division  of  Time 
Inc.,  boosted  its  commitment  to  cable  tv 
with  the  purchase  from  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions  of  44  9r  interest  in  a  Fresno,  Calif, 
system,  raising  the  publishing  house’s  in¬ 
terest  to  82%. 

Cost  of  the  franchise  stock  was  not 
disclosed;  however,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  spend  about  $6  million 
on  construction  in  Fresno  County,  Clovis 
and  Madera. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Hurletron’s  new  client — Hurletron  Inc. 
of  Danville,  Ill.,  which  trades  over-the- 


counter  as  Altair,  announced  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Cerutti  of  Italy  under  which 
Hurletron  will  assemble,  sell  and  service 
Cerutti  pres.ses  to  the  gravure  packaging 
industry. 

Hui'letron,  manufacturer  of  auxiliary 
controls  in  graphic  arts  and  a  solvent 
recovery  system  that  controls  air  pollution 
in  gravure  plants,  says  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  total  service.  According 
to  Joel  F.  Hutchison,  Hurletron  i)resident, 
“The  intioduction  of  a  complete  press 
package  from  one  supplier  will  eliminate 
many  of  the  problems  previously  encoun¬ 
tered  by  printers  in  the  purchase  of  a  new 
press.”  Ceruttie  is  a  20-year-old  firm. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bold  bid  for  European  markets — Sun 
Chemical  Corp.,  a  major  U.S.  ink  maker, 
completed  the  first  of  a  series  of  deals 
designed  to  make  an  impact  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  ink  market  when  it  purchased  60% 
interest  in  British  Printing  Ink  Co.  and 
contracted  to  increase  the  share  to  80% 
within  a  year. 

In  its  agreement  with  Beaverbrook 
Newspapers,  which  sold  the  Interest  along 
with  the  Krefting  family.  Sun  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  Beaverbrook  under  a  long¬ 
term  contract.  With  annual  sales  of  $5 
million  and  a  consistent  record  of  profita¬ 
bility,  British  Printing  Ink  may  become 
the  keystone  to  Sun’s  future  European 
operations.  The  purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

^  * 

Advertising  gains — Doyle  Dane  Beni- 
bach,  typical  of  many  advertising  agencies 
reporting  high  gains  after  breaking  out  of 
the  last  year’s  slump,  recorded  a  success¬ 
ful  six-month  period,  ending  April  30. 
Gross  billings  rose  18.1%  from  $131  to  $155 
million  and  gross  income  vras  up  26.9% 
from  $20  to  $25  million. 

On  a  per  share  basis,  earnings  before 
extraordinary  items  were  $1.24,  up  42.5% 
from  the  87  cent  report  of  last  year. 
After  extraordinary  items,  earnings  per 
share  were  $1.29  against  78  cents,  an 
increase  of  65.4%. 

9|(  *  * 

Compuscan  announced  that  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  and  Canadian 
Linotype  have  been  named  exclusive  area 
distributors;  in  the  West  and  Midwest 
and  Canada,  respectively. 

ilfi  Hit  if 

European  bond  offering  —  Cutler- 
Hammer  International  Finance  Inc.  is 
offering  $15  million  of  8%  debentures  to 
investors  outside  the  U.S.  for  use  in  the 
company’s  overseas  operations.  Priced  at 
99,  the  parent  company,  Cutler-Hammer 
Inc.,  will  guarantee  the  15-year  securities. 

4t  if  * 

Corporate  changes  —  Dayco  Corp. 
(OTC)  reported  the  appointment  of 
William  T.  Wickham  as  vicepresident  of 
research  and  development.  Foi-merly  di¬ 
rector  of  research  at  the  Waynesville, 
N.C.  Center,  Wickham  succeeds  Frank 
Brown,  who  has  retired. 

Compuscan  Inc.,  makers  of  OCR  char¬ 
acter  readers,  announced  the  election  to 
its  board  of  directors  of  Julian  F.  Olney 
Jr.,  Wall  Street  securities  analyst. 
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Last  week  we  moved  Chicago  to  Dallas. 


In  an  average  week,  U.S.  sched¬ 
uled  airlines  carry  three-and-a- 
half  million  passengers  an  av¬ 
erage  of  800  miles.  That’s  the 
equivalent  of  picking  up  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Chicago 
and  transporting  them  to  Dallas. 

Today  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
travelers  who  go  by  common  car¬ 
rier  between  U.S.  cities  go  by  air¬ 
plane.  In  travel  between  the  U.S. 
and  foreign  countries,  airlines  ac¬ 
count  for  90  percent. 

But  today’s  traffic  volume  is  noth¬ 


ing  compared  to  tomorrow’s.  Air 
travel  will  almost  triple  in  the  next 
10  years. 

To  accommodate  this  growth 
we’re  moving  ahead  on  all  fronts. 
With  automatic  ticketing,  with 
ways  to  sort  and  handle  your  bag¬ 
gage  by  computer,  with  imagina¬ 
tive  systems  to  make  air  travel 
even  smoother,  easier,  more 
pleasant. 

It  will  all  take  not  only  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  money.  And  the  money 
depends  on  earnings.  Yet,  in  only 


one  year  since  1961  have  the  ma¬ 
jor  airlines  earned  what  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  calls  a  “fair 
and  reasonable’’  return.  And  most 
years  they  haven’t  even  come 
near  that  mark. 

How  can  we  bring  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  you  want?  You  can  help  by 
learning  the  facts.  Write  for  the 
illustrated  booklet,  “Economics 
of  Air  Transport:  An  Overview,” 
to  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  Dept.  102, 1000  Connec¬ 
ticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


The  Airlines  of  America 

The  Shortest  Distance  Between  People 


4-minute  plate 
process  readied 
for  small  papers 

A  process  that  creates  a  printing  plate 
fi-oni  a  paste-up  in  one  four-minute  step 
was  shown  by  Eastman  Kodak  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Conference  this 
week  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  Kodak  photomechanical  transfer 
plate  is  intended  for  newspapers  and  oth¬ 
er  users  with  a  press  run  of  less  than 
25,000,  according  to  L.  E.  Goda,  director 
of  graphic  arts  product  sales  for  Kodak. 

“This  is  the  fastest  platemaking  proc¬ 
ess  ever  offered  for  small-  and  medium- 
size  newspapers,”  he  said. 

The  new  PMT  plate,  which  is  initially 
offered  as  Kind  1945  plate,  is  a  grained, 
anodized  lithographic  printing  plate  capa¬ 
ble  of  reproducing  halftone  screen  work 
as  well  as  normal  line  copy.  It  is  coated 
on  one  side  only  with  a  non-light-sensitive 
layer  that  can  be  imaged  from  a  special 
silver  halide  negative  paper  by  the  diff¬ 
usion  transfer  principle. 

The  diffusion  transfer  process  of  the 
new  plate  involves  merely  exposing  the 
paste-up  to  Kodak  PMT  negative  paper  in 
a  process  camera,  then  processing  in  a 
diffusion  transfer  plate  processor. 

After  application  of  fix  and  gum,  the 
result  is  a  press-ready  plate,  with  less 
than  four  minutes  required  for  the  entire 
operation. 

Still  undergoing  extensive  field  tests, 
the  plate  is  expected  to  be  available  in 
the  fall. 

Kodak  representatives  also  discussed  a 
new  line  film  for  newspaper  composing 
rooms.  Kodalith  MP  line  film  2559  (Estar 
base)  w'as  said  to  have  exceptionally  good 
reproduction  quality.  It  can  be  machine- 
processed  with  the  other  exceptionally 
stable  MP  intermatch  films,  which  allows 
a  variety  of  films,  such  as  ortho  and 
contact  types,  to  be  processed  in  the  same 
chemicals. 

Goda  said  the  new  film  can  be  proc¬ 
essed  in  conventional  trays,  and  in 
mechanized  processors  such  as  the  Koda¬ 
lith  film  processor,  model  324. 

A  new  Kodak  phototypesetting  RC  pa¬ 
per  can  be  processed  three  times  faster 
than  regular  phototypesetting  papers  and 
produces  image  quality.  In  addition,  tem¬ 
peratures  of  processing  chemicals  may 
vary  by  as  much  as  10  degrees  without 
affecting  the  uniformity  of  or  sharpness 
of  the  image. 

Among  the  other  features  of  the  photo¬ 
typesetting  RC  paper  is  its  resistance  to 
post-processing  curl.  It  has  a  higher 
emulsion  speed  than  conventional  papers. 


4  a.m.  route  allowed 

A  change  in  Virginia’s  child  labor 
statutes  permits  boys  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  16  to  deliver  newspapers  on  regu¬ 
lar  routes  as  early  as  4  a.m.  The  pi-evious 
law  set  the  time  for  regular  routes  as 
between  5  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  The  evening 
hour  remains  unchanged. 


\ 


Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
William  Armistead  III,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News;  and  David  Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  at  ANPA/ 

Rl  production  conference. 

Photon  unveils 
new  equipment; 
laser  prototype 

Photon  Inc.,  introduced  new  units  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Conference  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  this  week.  They  include  a 
150-lines-per-minute  addition  to  its  Pace¬ 
setter  series  of  phototypesetters;  a  new 
prototype  laser  phototypesetter;  a  modu¬ 
lar  design  concept  keyboard  with  video 
display  option;  and  a  headliner. 

The  Pacesetter  model,  MK-2,  operates 
at  150  1pm  using  Photon’s  disc  matrix  of 
up  to  a  448  character  capacity  on  a  four 
font  disc.  If  the  eight  face  disc  is  used, 
with  a  896  character  capacity,  the  speed  is 
90  1pm. 

The  new  keyboard,  called  the  Keycomp 
100,  is  built  for  Photon  by  Varisystems 
Inc.  The  idea  behind  the  unit  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Photon  as  a  “building  block 
concept.” 

The  first  block  is  the  basic  unit  itself, 
selling  for  $2,350.  It  has  TTS  coding,  and 
can  be  ordered  with  six  or  eight  level 
output.  It  comes  with  Photon  713  com¬ 
mands,  Pacesetter  functions,  and  cursor 
control. 

The  other  blocks  include  a  tape  reader, 
a  video  display  terminal,  (to  convert  it  to 
a  proofing  and  editing  terminal)  which 
plugs  directly  in  and  has  its  ow'n  logic. 

With  the  addition  of  8k  mini-computer 
the  unit  becomes  a  full  counting  board 
and  display  panel.  The  price  for  the  com¬ 
plete  unit  runs  about  $7,200. 

The  laser  phototypesetter  is  a  heavy  ad 
mixer  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  25  lines  per 
minute.  Output  is  dry  processed  on  paper 
up  to  10  inches  wide.  Photon  plans  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  unit  up  to  50 
lines  per  minute.  Its  price  is  $46,000.  One 
Photon  rep  said  that  an  advantage  of  the 
unit  w’ill  be  that  the  paper  it  uses  will  be 
one  third  to  one  half  the  price  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  paper  now  used  in  standard  photo¬ 
comp  units. 

The  headliner  unit,  which  sells  for  un¬ 
der  $4,000,  has  13  point  sizes  of  from  18 
up  to  144  point  and  is  keyboard  operated. 
It  runs  at  a  rate  of  15  characters  per 
second. 

The  unit  offers  a  choice  of  four  type¬ 
faces,  100  characters  per  face  and  has 
buffer  capabilities  that  elminate  delay  in 
keyboarding. 


Hendrix  devises 
complete  system 
that’s  errorless 


Hendrix  Electronics  introduced  a  com¬ 
plete  Text  Publishing  System  and  four 
new  display  terminals  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Conference. 

The  Text  Publishing  System  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Harold  R.  Evans,  Hendrix 
marketing  manager,  as  a  practical  on-line 
system  to  meet  the  day-to-day  require¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  requiring  total  copy 
control  and  manipulation  from  original 
input  to  final  output. 

He  explained  that  the  system  links  CRT 
editing  terminals,  text  storage  devices, 
phototypesetters,  computers,  newswires, 
OCR  devices,  communications  modems  and 
all  other  peripheral  equipment  necessary 
to  the  particular  newspaper  installation 
its  sei-ves. 

“All  devices  in  the  system  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  control  copy  preparation  fi'om  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  without  error,”  Evans  stated. 

The  CDS/4000  Computer  Display  Sys¬ 
tem  can  be  used  as  a  stand-alone  or  on¬ 
line  text  editing  terminal  or  as  a  control 
system  in  a  batch  data  processing  oper¬ 
ation  such  as  payroll  and  general  business 
application  requirements. 

The  new,  compact  terminal  contains  an 
internal  digital  computer  with  up  to  16K 
byte  storage,  2  magnetic  tape  cassettes 
with  up  to  100,000  character  storage,  an 
alphanumeric  and  TTS  symbol  keyboard, 
upper/lower  case  characters  and  interface 
capabilities  for  10  peripheral  devices  at 
one  time. 


Use  of  stools  denied 
to  paste-up  workers 

The  use  of  stools  by  personnel  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune’s  paste-up  section  was 
the  source  of  a  dispute  between  the  paper 
and  Local  36  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Robert  E.  Buims,  arbitration  chairman, 
ruled  that  the  issue  raised  by  the  union, 
whether  the  status  quo  clause  had  been 
violated,  was  arbitrable.  But  in  the  second 
question  he  ruled  that  the  use  of  stools  is 
not  a  working  condition  protected  by  the 
agreement  and  oi’dered  they  not  be 
restored. 

Union  leaders  brought  the  matter  to 
arbitration  after  the  production  manager 
ordered  the  stools  removed  on  the  ground 
that  work  is  performed  more  efficiently 
standing. 

Cited  in  a  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  bulletin,  facts  of  the 
case  state  that  the  stools  had  been  re¬ 
moved  some  years  before,  but  enforcement 
of  the  rule  was  lax  and  the  seats  were 
returned  to  the  composing  room.  Manage¬ 
ment  objected  to  their  restoration  because 
their  use  did  not  constitute  a  working 
condition  within  the  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 
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Photon's  new  150  LPM  phototypesetter. 

The  Photon  MK-2  Pacesetter,  operating  at  150  lines  per  minute,  gives  you  up  to  4  type 
faces  and  16  point  sizes  for  total  flexibility  and  quality  in  high  speed  typesetting.  Select 
from  more  than  26  models  with  2,  4  or  up  to  8  type  faces  depending  on  disc  used.  Drive 
it  with  6, 7  or  8-level  justified  or  unjustified  paper  tape  for  newspaper,  book  text  and 
display  production. 

Exclusive  OPTICAL  LEVERAGE "  feature  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  escapement 
motion  of  the  MK-2  photo  unit  which  results  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  wear, 
vibration  and  noise,  even  at  top  speeds. 

MK-  2  uses  the  special  High  Speed  Disc  Matrix  that  helps  you  break  the  speed  barrier 
when  setting  large  volumes  of  type  at  150  LPM  with  up  to  4  faces  and  16  point  sizes. 

For  complex  mixing  of  text  and  display,  you  can  interchange  font  disc  and  use  the 
standard  MK-2  disc  matrix  that  gives  you  up  to  8  faces  and  16  point  sizes.  It  also  lets 
you  set  type  at  a  90-line-per-minute  clip  for  the  price  of  the  disc  only. 

Either  way,  you’ll  keep  ahead  of  the  game  (and  the  clock)  with  MK-2  Pacesetter . . . 
the  new  phototypesetter  that  is  setting  its  own  speed  and  quality  records. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call  Photon  today. 


fMmrnmM  m  photon,  inc.,  Wilmington, mass. oi887 (617) 933-7000 

woHO  utoit  /«  mroirnsiumc 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Portland  Montreal,  Canada 
International  Photon  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  International  Photon  Ltd.,  Edgware,  Middlesex,  England 


Set  in  Photon  Newton  type  laces. 

Prices  and  specitications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Full  typesetting 
system  offered 
in  GSl  exhibit 

Graphic  Systems  Inc.,  Lowell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  returned  to  the  ANPA/RI  Con¬ 
ference  this  year  with  what  it  called  “a 
low  cost  modular  system  for  setting 
type.” 

The  company  first  made  its  appearance 
at  the  1970  conference  with  a  photo¬ 
typesetter  called  the  “Computer  Actuated 
Typesetter”  (CAT). 

That  typesetter  has  now  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  GSI’s  system  called,  simply 
“System  I.”  The  other  components  include 
a  computer,  an  optical  character  reader 
and  an  editing/proofing  terminal. 

An  aim  of  GSI,  according  to  company 
sources,  is  to  offer  printers  and  publishers 
in  addition  to  the  hardware  necessary  for 
a  complete  system  “at  the  right  price”  but 
also  the  software  and  applications  support 
for  its  products  and  services.  This  concept 
means  that  one  company  or  supplier  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  systems  service 
and  support. 

Laser  Scanner 

The  System  I/Scanner  is  an  optical 
character  reader  incorporating  the  use  of 
laser  scanner  techniques.  It  features 
among  other  things  the  company  said, 
“the  ability  to  operate  from  remote  loca¬ 
tions,  to  display  handwritten  matter  and 
also  to  recognize  hand  print  which  would 
be  used,  for  example,  to  call  out  formats.” 

The  System  I  Editor  is  the  editing  and 
proofing  terminal.  GSI  said  its  terminal 
enables  the  correction  or  changing  of  copy 
and  format  prior  to  the  setting  of  type. 

The  System  I/Computer,  along  with  its 
associated  composition  software,  is  said  to 
have  full  formatting,  hyphenation  and 
justification,  kerning,  pagination  and  ex¬ 
ception  word  dictionary  as  just  some  of  its 
capabilities. 

The  typesetter,  combined  with  GSI’s 
type  library  offers,  GSI  said,  “graphic 
arts  typographic  quality”  at  a  speed  of 
50,  eight  point  11  pica  lines  per  minute 
and  15  point  sizes  from  six  to  36  points. 
The  unit  was  said  to  be  compatible  “with 
all  general  purpose  computers.” 

Graphic  Systems  said  that  all  com¬ 
ponents  to  System  I  “are  available  to 
interface  with  existing  equipment  and 
also  as  a  complete  ‘turn-key’  installation.” 
Shipments  are  expected  to  start  this 
month. 

Price-wise,  the  computer,  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  piece,  sells  in  a  range  of  from  $17,500 
to  $23,000  without  a  disk  and  depending 
on  options  required. 

The  typesetter  lists  for  $11,500  for  the 
basic  machine  without  fonts.  GSI  said  a 
typical  configuration  such  as  two  System  I 
typesetters  (again  without  fonts),  the 
computer  (8K)  two  readers  and  cassette 
output,  would  sell  for  a  package  price  of 
$37,500. 

The  editing  and  proofing  terminal  sells 
for  $11,800  which  includes  one  master 
unit  and  a  controller.  One  add-on  unit, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  master  but  with¬ 


out  the  controller  (it  works  off  the  first 
master  controller)  can  be  had  for  $5,700. 
Reader  and  punch  options  are  extra. 

Prices  for  the  optical  character  reader 
start  at  $39,500  (without  punch)  and  go 
up  to  $68,000  for  the  OCR  “with  all  the 
whistles  and  bells”  as  one  GSI  representa¬ 
tive  said. 

GSI’s  version  of  “word-processor”  is 
forthcoming  from  the  company. 

A  word-processor  system  utilizes  a 
tape  cassette  to  record  the  keystrokes  of 
an  operator  typing  on  a  normal  keyboard. 
There  is  also  a  hard  copy  printout  at  the 
same  time. 

Once  the  printout  has  been  edited  and 
proofed  by  hand  the  operator  re-enters 
the  first  tape  and  a  second  clean  tape 
cassette  into  the  processor.  The  unit  al¬ 
lows  the  operator  to  pass  clean  (no  er¬ 
rors)  copy  from  the  first  tape  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  at  700  words  per  second  while  being 
able  to  stop  the  tape  where  typed-in  cor¬ 
rections  are  to  be  made.  The  second  tape, 
with  all  corrections  made,  is  then  ready 
for  typesetting. 

Graphic  Systems  is  located  at  217  Jack- 
son  St.,  Lowell  Mass.,  01852. 

Changes  in  N.Y.  Times 
production  depts 

A  realignment  of  responsibilities  at  the 
New  York  Times  has  made  John  R.  Wer¬ 
ner  director  of  pre-press  operations.  This 
includes  responsibilities  for  communica¬ 
tions,  composing  and  photoengraving,  sys¬ 
tems  and  electronic  data  processing. 

Allen  E.  Katz  has  become  director  of 
printing  and  distribution  operations,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  stereotyping,  pressroom, 
mail,  delivery,  and  maintenance  oper¬ 
ations  for  both  the  Times’  43rd  Street  and 
West  Side  Plants. 

John  Murphy  was  named  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  printing  and  distribution,  as 
well  as  43d  Street  plant  manager. 

James  Purcell  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  Times’  West  Side  Plant,  and  Jack 
Tarpey  is  a  new  assistant  manager  of 
that  plant. 

Stuart  P.  Greenspon  has  become  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  composing  and  pho¬ 
toengraving,  and  Albert  Blayer  is  now 
night  production  manager. 

A  number  of  changes  in  responsibilities 
for  the  data  processing  department  at  the 
Times  also  have  been  announced. 

Named  as  data  processing  manager  was 
W.  Lynn  Abbott,  who  has  been  with  the 
Times  for  15  months.  Before  coming  to 
the  Times  Abbott  was  a  computer  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  publishing  industry,  and  prior 
to  that  manager  of  systems  and  program¬ 
ming  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Rudy  Szuch  has  joined  the  Times  as 
manager  of  systems  and  programming, 
responsible  for  all  systems  development. 
Szuch  comes  to  the  Times  from  Allied 
Chemical. 

Gerald  McGrath  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  EDP  services,  responsible  for 
all  computer  operations. 

Two  systems  managers  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  They  are  Joyce  Abbott,  publish¬ 
ing  systems  manager,  and  Martin  Kitch- 
ner,  business  systems  manager. 

EDI 


Imlac  exhibits 
computer  system 
for  composition 

A  computer  composition  system  for 
going  directly  from  unjustified  input  to 
edited,  proofed,  justified  and  hyphenated 
output  tape  was  introduced  at  the  AN¬ 
PA/RI  show  this  week  by  Imlac,  Corp., 
Needham,  Mass. 

The  system,  called  the  Imlac  Composer- 
15,  was  said  to  provide  continuous  display 
of  copy  on  a  video  display  terminal  for 
editing  and  formatting  with  full  operator 
control. 

This  computer  display  composition  sys¬ 
tem  is  said  to  be  compatible  with  all  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting  systems;  and  the  com¬ 
puter  it  incorporates  permits  it  to  be  used 
with  new  or  modified  equipment  for  up¬ 
grading  the  system  at  any  time. 

Manual  over-ride 

When  editing,  proofreading  and  correc¬ 
ting  have  been  done,  the  operator  hits  a 
single  key  and  the  copy  on  screen  is  auto¬ 
matically  justified,  hyphenated  and  dis¬ 
played  in  final  form  within  seconds.  The 
operator  can  manually  override  any  hy¬ 
phenations  which  may  not  be  acceptable 
and  then  generate  a  clean,  final  tape 
ready  for  direct  input  to  automatic  photo¬ 
typesetters. 

The  Imlac  Composer-15  accepts  six-  or 
eight-level  tape  produced  on  any  commer¬ 
cially  available  keyboard  perforators.  Op¬ 
tionally,  it  can  also  accept:  seven-level 
Justowriter,  eight-level  Flexowriter,  sev¬ 
en-  or  nine-track  magnetic  tape  or  it  can 
be  hard-wired  to  news  wire  or  other 
services. 

The  standard  Composer-15  sells  for  un¬ 
der  $20,000.  A  six-page  folder  which  pic¬ 
tures  the  system  and  includes  per¬ 
formance  and  mechanical  specifications  is 
available  on  request  from  Imlac  Corp.  150 
A  Street,  New  England  Industrial  Center, 
Needham,  Mass.,  02194. 

• 

New  Saxmayer 
tyer  is  shown 

A  new  Saxmayer  bundle  tyer  and  an 
upgraded  older  model  were  shown  by  the 
National  Bundle  Tyer  Co.,  Blissfield, 
Michigan,  at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in 
Atlantic  City  this  week. 

According  to  NBT,  up  to  24  bundles  per 
minute  can  be  tied  on  its  Model  S-2400 
system. 

The  machinery  features  a  new  feeding 
system  and  also  Tensio-Matic  control,  a 
recent  Saxmayer  development  for  increas¬ 
ing  bundle  security. 

The  S-2400  is  designed  to  handle  press 
speeds  in  the  60,000/hr.  range  and  utilizes 
either  bio-degradable  sisal  or  synthetic 
twines  at  one-half  the  cost  of  plastic 
strapping,  NBT  said. 

The  first  unit  is  being  installed  at  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express  (53,000  circula¬ 
tion)  . 
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Introducing  Polystick. 
The  packing  that  pays  off 
with  performance  and  profitability. 

Polystick  compressible  newspaper  packing  pays  off. 
First  of  all,  in  performance.  Polystick  is  locked  up  on  the  impression 
cylinder  by  its  own  pressure  sensitive  adhesive  backing.  That  means 
there’s  no  bolstering  at  the  cylinder  slot.  And  saying  goodbye  to 
bolstering  means  you  can  say  goodbye  to  most  of  your  smudging  too. 
Polystick  contains  Polyfibron®,  the  volume  compressible  material  with 
millions  of  microscopic  air  cells  that  makes  for  superior,  distortion- 

free  reproduction  at  any  press  speed. 

Then  there’s  the  practical  matter  of  profitability.  You’ll  save  money  by 
eliminating  advertising  charge-backs  due  to  poor  quality  and  smudging. 
Additional  savings  come  from  longer  life.  Polystick  won’t  crack  or  separate 
since  it  doesn’t  enter  the  cylinder  slot,  won’t  wear  down  because  it 
can’t  shift  on  the  cylinder.  And  the  convenience  of  Polystick’s  pressure 
sensitive  lock  up  makes  for  quick  and  easy  packing  changes. 

So  think  it  over.  Then  start  paying  yourself  back  by  filling  out  the  coupon 
below.  We’ll  get  back  to  you  fast  with  more  about  Polystick.  The  perfect 
new  packing  that  pays  off  with  performance  and  profitability. 


W.R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Polyfibron  Division,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02140 
Polystick  sounds  interesting  to  me.  Send  me  more  details. 

Name - - 

Title _ Newspaper _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City _ —State _ Zip _ 


Copley  Service 
offers  plan  for 
home  education 

A  $96,000  prant  to  underwrite  a  new 
approach  to  university-level  instruction  in 
the  home  has  been  made  to  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Califoniia 
at  San  Diegro,  Dr.  William  D.  McElroy, 
UCSD  chancellor,  announced. 

According:  to  Dr.  Martin  N.  Chamber- 
lain,  dean  of  Univ^ersity  Extension,  the 
g:rant,  made  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  will  subsidize  a  two- 
.vear  experiment  in  which  the  university 
and  newspapers  in  selected  U.S.  cities  will 
cooperate  to  offer  collepe-level  courses  to 
newspaper  readers  througrhout  the  nation. 

Titled  “Courses  by  Newspaper,”  the 
l)roject  is  headed  by  Caleb  A.  Lewis,  di¬ 
rector  of  special  programs  for  UCSD  Ex¬ 
tension.  Academic  coordinator  is  Clement 
David  Hellyer,  UCSD  editorial  director 
and  former  newsman.  Dr.  Paul  Saltman, 
UCSD  vicechancellor  for  academic  affairs, 
is  chairman  of  the  project’s  academic  ad¬ 
visory  committee. 

“The  American  newspaper  long  has 
been  neglected  as  a  medium  for  mass  edu¬ 
cation,”  said  Lewis.  “This  project  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  ex¬ 
tended  education  by  testing  and  proving 
the  potential  of  newspapers  in  reaching 
persons  unable  to  pursue  full-time  pro¬ 
grams  at  universities  and.  colleges.  It 
could  thus  help  to  create  a  better-informed 
citizenry.” 

Project  pei’sonnel  are  organizing  the 
first  course,  to  be  titled  “-4merica  and  the 
Future  of  Man.”  This  pilot  course,  and 
succeeding  courses,  will  consist  of  20  lec¬ 
tures,  each  to  be  \vi‘itten  by  an  authority. 
The  lectures  will  be  distributed  to  partici¬ 
pating  newsi)apers  by  the  Copley  News 
Service,  a  division  of  the  Copley  Press, 
San  Diego.  The  first,  or  pilot,  course  will 
be  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  a  trial  run. 

“Once  the  concept  is  field-tested  and 
proved,”  Lewis  explained,  “the  pilot  and 
subsecpient  courses  will  be  offered  to  a 
wider  range  of  publications  throughout 
the  United  States.” 

Lewis  said  newspaper  readers  may,  if 
they  elect,  sign  up  with  the  University 
Extension  to  take  the  course  for  college 
credit.  Enrollment  fees  will  be  nominal,  he 
said,  “no  more  than  $15  for  each  unit  of 
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credit.”  Specially  prepared  kits  of  supple¬ 
mentary  materials,  including  additional 
lecture  notes,  books  or  booklets,  biblio¬ 
graphies,  and  self-testing  questionnaires, 
also  will  be  offered  to  readers  for  a  mod¬ 
est  fee,  whether  or  not  they  sign  up  for 
credit. 

Lewis  said  agreements  will  be  sought 
with  other  universities  and  colleges  in  ar¬ 
eas  throughout  the  nation  to  administer 
the  courses  in  their  areas.  Cooperating 
institutions  will  assign  academic  person¬ 
nel  to  meet  with  enrolled  students  in  at 
least  two  classroom  sessions,  and  to  su¬ 
pervise  at  least  two  examinations,  Lewis 
explained. 

In  addition  to  an  outright  grant  of  $96,- 
000,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu¬ 
manities  has  offered  UCSD  Extension  fur¬ 
ther  matching  funds  of  $75,000  for  the 
project,  provided  sponsors  can  be  found 
to  underwrite  one-half  the  amount,  or 
$37,500,  in  gifts  channelled  through  the 
NEH. 

The  NEH  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
government  for  “promoting  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  activities  in  the  humani¬ 
ties,  including  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  of  the  humanities  .  .  .  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  projects  designed  to  increase 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  humanities.”  It  is  one  of  two  endow¬ 
ments  comprising  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  estab¬ 
lished  by  Congress  in  1965. 

• 

Circulators  fight 
telephone  privacy 
bill  in  Congress 

A  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
known  as  the  Telephone  Privacy  Act 
(H.R.  13267)  is  drawing  opposition  from 
newspaper  circulation  managers. 

By  resolution  recently,  the  members  of 
the  Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  condemned  the  measure  as  a  re¬ 
straint  on  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  called  on  other  newspaper  orga¬ 
nizations  to  “take  what  steps  are  neces¬ 
sary”  to  defeat  it. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Les  Aspin 
of  Wisconsin,  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  commercial  organization  to  solicit 
business  by  telephone  fiom  any  person 
listed  in  the  telephone  director  who  has 
lequested  that  the  phone  company  mark 
his  name  with  an  asterisk  denoting  “no 
solicitor  calls.” 

The  circulators’  resolution  declared: 

“A  large  percentage  of  newspapers  reg¬ 
ularly  use  telephone  sales  programs  in 
marketing  their  production  elimination  of 
such  a  program  would  cause  economic 
hardships  on  these  newspapers  depending 
on  this  valuable  sales  aid.” 

The  association  instructed  its  president, 
Grover  Friend,  Beaver  (Pa.)  Times,  to 
enlist  the  help  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  opposing  the  legislation. 

Bruce  Rubino,  Washington  Daily  News, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  resolution  and  L.  Scott  Olsen, 
Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News-Tribune,  was 
the  secretary. 


Daily  in  Tllinoia 
seeks  $900,000 
in  shopper  suit 

Accusing  a  shopper  publication,  its 
partners  and  various  unions  of  conspiring 
to  drive  it  out  of  business,  the  Lincoln 
(Ill.)  Courier,  a  daily,  filed  an  anti-trust 
suit  in  the  southern  district  of  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Coui-t  at  Springfield. 

The  Logan  County  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny,  which  owns  and  publishes  the  Courier, 
is  asking  $900,000  in  damages  against  the 
defendants  in  such  amounts  as  their  lia¬ 
bilities  may  determine. 

Named  defendants  ai’e  partners  in  the 
Lincoln  Shojtper:  Richard  D.  Duel,  Sherry 
G.  Duel,  Robert  H.  Borowiak,  Betty 
Reiners  Schmidt,  Patrick  K.  Rogers, 
Harold  R.  Forehand,  Charles  F.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Kenneth  L.  Theobald.,  executors 
under  the  purported  will  and  testament 
of  the  late  Rotert  E.  Wilson. 

Co-defendants  include  Lincoln  Printers 
Inc.,  Lincoln  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
Seymour  Jones,  president;  James  Levi, 
Harry  Loeffler,  Carl  Donath  and  Lloyd 
Hutchinson  “as  representatives  of  the 
class  of  persons  engaged  in  the  activities 
alleged”  in  the  action. 

Local  327  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  is  also  a  defendant  to¬ 
gether  with  its  president,  Hamilton,  as 
well  as  John  Pilch,  ITU  president,  and 
other  officers  of  the  ITU. 

Also  named  as  defendants  are  Local 
117,  Glass  Blowers  Association;  Local 
268,  American  Federation  of  Musicians; 
Local  425,  State  County  and  Municipal 
Employes  Association;  and  Local  316,  In¬ 
ternational  Chemical  Workers  Union. 

Conspiracy  charged 

The  complaint  sets  forth  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  “entered  into  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  with  each  other  to  reduce  the 
income  of  the  Lincoln  Courier  and  to  force 
the  plaintiff  from  obtaining  advertising 
and  subscribers,  so  that  for  lack  of  such 
advertising  and  subscribers,  the  plaintiff 
would  be  compelled  to  cease  publishing 
and  distributing  the  Lincoln  Courier.” 

This,  the  complaint  claims,  “has  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  continuing  concert  of  action 
among  the  Lincoln  Graphic,  the  Lincoln 
Shopper  and  co-conspirators,  the  substan¬ 
tial  terms  of  w'hich  have  been  and  are  to 
eliminate  local  new’spaper  competition  in 
the  Lincoln  area.” 

Then  ai’e  set  forth  activities  in  which 
the  defendants  have  allegedly  engaged.  It 
is  charged  these  “offenses”  have  resulted 
in  “abnormally  low  Courier  profit,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  loss  of  income  of  appi’oximately 
$300,000  in  order  to  remain  in  business.” 

The  complaint  continues:  “National  and 
local  advertising  has  been  diverted  from 
the  Lincoln  Courier  to  the  Lincoln  Shop¬ 
per”  and  “dissemination  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  through  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  has  been  restrained  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln  area.” 

The  shopping  papers  began  publishing 
during  a  strike  against  the  (Courier  in 
August,  1970. 
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'A'^^'A^'A^VISIPLATE — The  four  star  performer  in  pressrooms  across  the  nation.  Ifs  no  accident 
the  Visiplate  is  page  one  when  quality,  high  speed,  quick  change,  full  color  and  economy  for  long 
runs  are  needed.  Our  staff  of  researchers  and  technicians  have  invested  many  hours  to  perfect  a 
reliable  quality  printing  plate.  They  realized  that  the  grain  had  to  be  just  right,  the  surface  had  to 
be  anodized  so  that  the  light  sensitive  resin  would  bond  securely,  it  had  to  be  colored  and  the 
plate  trimmed  to  size.  This  meant  automation  since  you  could  not  physically  handle  the  plate 
without  affecting  the  surface.  Our  technicians  succeeded  and  have  given  you  a  negative  pre-sen- 
sitized,  photopolymer,  anodized,  subtractive  working  plate  manufactured  in  a  full  range  of  sizes 
and  gauges.  Make  the  smart  move  and  see  your  Visiplate  representative  today. 


The  Visiplate  Automatic  Processor 

•  Consistent  Quality  - 

•  Feeds  60"  per  Minute  *  -  -  ^  ^ 


ISIPL 


aBe 


Consistent  Quality  'TIIa  M 

Feeds  60"  per  Minute  ^  #  I  ^  I  I  A  Ml  F* 

Standard  Electrical  ‘Tn  I  I  I  ZA  ■■■ 

Specifications  for  '  jti  I  ^a/  I  I 

^HOWSOHAIGRAPHY 

Manufactured  by  Division  of  Crabtree  Vickers,  Inc. 

HoWSOn-Algraphy  Ltd.,  England,  *  460  Meadow  Lane,  Carlstadt,  New  Jersey  07072 

pioneers  in  design,  development  and  use  of  Automated  Equipment.  (201)  oss-dseo 

Visit  our  booth  «1030  at  the  National  Printing  Equipment  Show,  New  York  Coliseum,  July  8-12,  1972. 
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(W-OFF  Window  for 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


Someone  was  just  looking  for  you. 

National  and  regional  advertisers  and  their  agencies  are 
always  looking  for  weekly  newspapers  to  complete  cam¬ 
paign  coverage,  but  they  may  not  know  how  to  find  you  if 
you’re  not  listed  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

Our  editors  receive  several  calls  a  week  from  perplexed 
planner/ buyers  seeking  weekly  newspaper  coverage  in  a 
specific  area.  Could  it  have  been  your  market? 

You  can  practically  sell  your  newspaper  or  group  just  by 
being  listed  (think  what  an  ad  can  do  for  you!).  You’re 
listed  the  way  you’re  bought  —  within  metro  and  non-metro 
markets,  cities  and  suburban  areas.  Every  newspaper  has  a 
financial  stake  in  being  listed  in  SRDS. 

The  March  1972  issue  (now  in  use)  is  the  largest  in  our 
history.  More  and  more  papers  are  discovering  their  pay-off 
window  is  a  listing  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 


Don’t  miss  the  September  1972  issue  —  it’s  well  worth 
the  inquiry.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  more  information. 

Closing  dates:  New  Listings  closing:  August  1 
Ad  Forms  closing:  August  4 
Plate  closing:  August  11 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC.  B 

Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
S201  Old  Orchard  Road 
Skokie,  III.  60076 

ATTN:  Rick  Botthof 
n  Please  rush  me  free  information  on 
how  to  list  our  newspaper 
□  Please  rush  me  information  on  how  to 
reserve  ad  space  adjacent  to  our  listing 

Name  of  publication  _ 

Address  _ _ 


City _  _ _  State _  _ Zip _ 

Name 


^  Title 


c 


MOUNTAIN  on  Sesame  Street  consists  of  mail 
(more  than  32,000  letters)  received  in  invita¬ 
tion  to  readers  to  name  a  new  character  in  the 
King  Features  strip  A  diplomat  suggested  NO- 
body.  Artist  Cliff  Roberts  will  make  the  selection. 

AP  will  publish 
almanac  for  sale 
by  newspapers 

The  Associated  Press  will  produce  an 
almanac  to  be  distributed  by  AP  member 
newspapers,  Dan  Perkes,  p^eneral  editor 
of  AP  Newsfeatures,  announced  this 
week. 

Perkes  said  the  volume  will  be  called 
The  Official  Associated  Press  Almanac 
and  will  sell  for  $1.50  a  copy. 

The  almanac  will  be  a  914  x  6-inch 
volume  of  more  than  900  pages,  Perkes 
said.  It  will  be  printed  in  larger  type  face 
than  what  other  almanacs  use. 

Perkes  said  AP  newspapers  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  almanac  in  bulk  and  handle 
their  own  distribution,  or  they  can  have 
readers  send  orders  directly  to  AP. 

The  1973  edition  will  be  available  about 
December  1.  This  year’s  edition  will  be 
held  to  include  November  election  re- 
tuims.  Normal  publication  date  in  other 
years  will  be  eaidier  in  the  Fall. 

The  World  Almanac,  established  since 
1868  and  published  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  since  1966,  also  is  sold 
through  newspapers. 

The  New  York  Times  discontinued  its 
almanac  with  the  1972  edition.  It  had 
been  published  two  years. 

• 

Superman’s  paper 

The  Metropolis  News,  which  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Promulgator  of  107  years 
ago,  has  been  rechristened  the  Metropolis 
Planet  in  keeping  with  the  community’s 
effort  to  popularize  its  identity  as  the 
“Home  of  Superman.”  Metropolis  is  in 
Massac  County,  Illinois. 
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Copley  registers 
1,000th  client 
in  Texas  paper 

Copley  News  Service  signed  on  its 
1,000  th  client,  effective  June  1. 

No.  1,000  is  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  News,  a  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper. 

But  before  another  week  passed,  CNS 
had  signed  on  its  1,025th  client. 

The  seiwice  was  founded  by  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  corporation  pub¬ 
lishing  the  15  daily  and  32  weekly  Copley 
Newspapers,  in  1955.  Sole  purpose  was  to 
provide  news  for  the  Copley  Newspapers, 
Russell  Brines  was  the  first  CNS  editor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rembert  James,  since 
retired. 

The  service  set  up  bureaus  and  corre¬ 
spondents  around  the  globe  to  tell  the  why 
of  the  day-to-day  news. 

However,  “outside”  newspapers  across 
the  nation  asked  to  share  the  service. 

The  wire  featured  worldwide  coverage, 
especially  from  Latin  America.  In  1968, 
clients  numbered  about  114  throughout 
America. 

At  that  time  an  ex-three  star  Marine 
Corps  general,  Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak,  was 
named  president  of  Copley  News  Service 
by  James  Copley. 

The  general  soon  named  John  Pinker- 
man  as  his  editor,  and  appointed  John  C. 
Moon,  longtime  Copley  editor  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  as  business  and  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Charles  Ohl,  formerly  with  UPI,  was 
moved  into  the  executive  news  editor’s 
chair. 

Copley  News  Service,  pioneering  with 
camera-ready  news  packages  for  offset 
newspapers,  saw  client  rosters  increase. 

Harold  McConnell  was  named  editor  of 
the  offset  services,  and  he  helped  coordi¬ 
nate  the  news,  features  and  columns  into 
mail  seiwices. 

Copley  News  Service  clients  include  the 
Blooming  Prairie  (Minn.)  Times,  circula¬ 
tion  1,825,  and  the  Yomiuri  in  Japan, 
which  boasts  a  circulation  of  8  million. 

Although  based  in  San  Diego,  Copley 
News  Sei-vice  has  most  of  its  clients  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

And  it  provides  news  equally  acceptable 
in  Penang,  Malaysia,  and  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  West  Africa. 

• 

Drake  in  Evansville 

James  J.  Drake  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Printing  Corporation. 

Drake,  a  computer  systems  specialist, 
will  direct  production  of  the  mechanical 
departments,  including  the  operations  of 
typesetting,  engraving,  stereotyping,  pho¬ 
totypesetting  and  printing  for  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier,  the  Evansville  Press  and 
the  Evansville  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 
For  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  he 
has  been  associated  with  Dataway  Inc., 
Scripps-Howard’s  computer  systems  fii-m 
in  Cincinnati. 
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MARIAN  CHRISTY'S 
A  GREAT  WRITER... 
AFTER  A  FASHION! 


And  that’s  exactly  what  she’s 
after ..  .fashion.  Acclaimed  the 
No.  1  fashion  writer  in  the  U.S  , 
Miss  Christy  has  won  more  than 
26  writing  awards  (both  na¬ 
tional  and  international)  since 
1965.  She’s  the  only  three-time 
winner  of  the  J.  C.  Penney-Uni- 
versity  of  Missouri  award  for 
best  fashion  reporting— the 
Oscar  of  fashion  writing. 

Phone  or  write  for  samples  of  this  fan¬ 
tastic  three-times-a-week,  illustrated 
service. 


IT  PAYS  TO 
BE  WITH  IT! 

Associated  House  Plans  gives 
you  a  cash  rebate  on  every  set 
of  blueprints  ordered  by  your 
readers.  They  will  see  attractive 
architects’  renderings  of  beauti¬ 
ful  home  designs,  plus  detailed 
room  plans. 

•FAMOUS  ARCHITECTS 

•  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS 

•  BUILDER-READY  BLUEPRINTS 

•  ADVERTISER  MAGNET 

A  reader-service  PLUS  feature! 
Phone  or  write  for  collection  of  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  and  plans  and  the  easy- 
to-read  accompanying  descriptive 
copy. 
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Deaths 


S.  Merrill  Swedlund,  63,  associate  man¬ 
ager  and  senior  editor  for  student  news, 
Purdue  University  News  Service  since 
1964,  and  longtime  Associated  Press 
staffer  in  Indianapolis,  died  May  29,  after 
a  brief  illness. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Theodore  L.  Bates,  70,  founder  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  advertising  agency;  May  31. 

4c  4c  * 

Ken  W.  Purdy,  59,  editor  of  Parade 
(1946-49)  ;  previously  with  the  Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  and  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Free  Press;  editor  and  writer  for  Play- 
hoy;  June  7. 

4t  4t  4c 

Max  Theodore  Pearson,  46,  political 
analyst  for  the  Bimningham  (Ala.)  News; 
June  2. 

*  *  * 

Linn  B.  Hickman,  66,  retired  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Glenville  (W.Va.) 
Democrat  and  Pathfinder ;  June  3. 

4c  4c  4c 

Harold  G.  (Monk)  Tyson,  59,  farm 
and  ranch  reporter  for  the  Denver  Post; 
June  2. 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher  I 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  ! 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  | 
addressed  to:  I 
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□  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  ■ 

I 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other  I 
countries  $25  a  year.  * 


William  H.  Jones,  51,  executive  editor 
of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Re¬ 
porter;  April  20. 

*  *  * 

John  Gariepy,  64,  a  reporter  for  the 
old  Detroit  Times  for  25  years;  employe 
of  the  Wayne  County  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  until  he  retired  last  year;  June  3. 

4>  *  * 

W.  Lowrie  Kay,  71,  retired  reporter 
for  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York;  onetime  editor  of  the  Latrobe  (Pa.) 
Bulletin;  May  10. 

4c  4c  4c 

Henry  Minott,  71,  retired  (1965)  New 
England  news  manager  for  United  Press 
International  for  24  years;  began  his 
career  with  the  Gardner  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  his  hometown;  June  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gregory  Connolley,  53,  parliamentary 
reporter  for  the  Ottawa  Citizen  since 
1958;  June  10. 

*  •  * 

Henry  Hallock  Hudson,  83,  publisher 
of  the  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate 
for  47  years,  after  working  for  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  in  the  midwest; 
June  8. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Reardon,  77,  retired  sports  copy 
editor  at  the  New  York  Times  who  be¬ 
came  an  innkeeper  in  upstate  New  York; 
June  7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Daniel  Gural,  46,  UPI  reporter  for 
18  years;  previously  with  the  New  York 
News;  June  10. 

*  «  * 

Dupont  Wright,  77,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 
Paris;  recently. 

4c  4c  4c 

Walter  Lawson  Grant,  51,  publisher 
of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee; 
June  3. 

*  *  * 

Herman  C.  Mergenthaler,  85,  son  of 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  inventor  of  the 
Linotype;  June  2. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charles  A.  Frederickson,  press  in¬ 
stallation  engineer  and  production  super¬ 
visor  for  Westchester  County  (N.Y.) 
Publishers  when  he  retired  in  1959;  June 
11. 

• 

Straight  text  matter 
setting  is  speeded  up 

ETTA  Associates,  Inc.  of  Wakefield, 
Mass,  has  announced  the  availability  of  a 
speeded-up  typesetter  program  for  the 
Photon  Pacesetter.  The  program  offers 
all  of  the  current  Photon  features. 

The  user  maintains  his  current  key¬ 
boarding  input  procedui’e.  There  are  no 
hardware  changes.  The  speed  is  attained 
by  exposing  text  in  both  forward  and 
reverse  carriage  directions.  The  user 
merely  substitutes  the  new  program  tape 
for  the  present  Pacesetter  program  tape. 
The  user’s  present  width  table,  lens  ini¬ 
tialization,  and  status  table  tapes  will  be 
used  with  the  new  program. 

The  price  of  the  program  is  $500  which 
1  includes  documentation. 


Newspaper  corrects 
7  safety  violations 

After  an  inspection  report  by  safety 
and  health  agents  (OSH A),  a  North  Car¬ 
olina  newspaper  corrected  several  alleged 
violations,  according  to  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  They 
included: 

(1)  No  blade  guard  provided  for  large 
wall  type  fan  located  in  press  room. 

(2)  No  overhead  guard  provided  on  two 
fork  lift  trucks. 

(3)  Compressed  air  being  used  for 
cleaning  purposes  that  exceeds  30  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

(4)  No  guards  provided  for  V-belt  and 
flat  belt  drives  on  back  of  etching  machine 
in  engraving  area. 

(5)  No  eye  protection  provided  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  area  of  pony  and  miller  and  no 
eye  and  face  protection  provided  for  em¬ 
ployees  working  with  acid  in  engraving. 

(6)  Engraving  area  not  provided  with 
facilities  (emergency  eye  wash  and  safety 
shower)  for  quick  drenching  or  flushing 
of  the  eyes  and/or  body. 

(7)  Exits  and  access  to  exits  not 
marked. 


Journalism  career  ads 
win  $100  scholarships 

Five  college  jouimalism  students  have 
been  selected  recipients  of  awards  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Newspaper  Fund  for  pre¬ 
paring  outstanding  advertisements  con¬ 
cerning  journalism  careers. 

The  following  students  each  will  re¬ 
ceive  $100  scholarships:  F.  Wayne 
Brown,  San  Diego  State  University;  Ka¬ 
therine  E,  Burton,  California  State  at 
Fullerton;  Bill  Hastings,  San  Diego 
State;  Scott  Richie,  Wisconsin  State;  and 
Roger  Sturgeon,  Western  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  five  advertisements,  selected  by  a 
panel  of  judges  from  newpapers,  public 
relations,  and  advertising  fields,  will  be 
distributed  to  daily  newspapers  in  July 
for  use  as  “house  ads.” 

There  were  93  entries  from  17  schools. 


Boh  Skinner  joins  staff 
of  The  Newspaper  Fund 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  a  foundation 
that  encourages  newspaper  careers,  has 
announced  three  staff  changes. 

C.  Robert  Skinner  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director.  Assuming  the  jobs 
of  administrative  assistants  are  Mrs.  Pa¬ 
tricia  Clinton  of  North  Brunswick,  N.J,, 
and  Miss  Janice  Schlegel  of  Minneapolis. 

Skinner  is  completing  work  on  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina.  He  has  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald,  and  has  been  involved  in  high 
school  journalism  activities  in  South  Car¬ 
olina. 
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Newspaper  linage  trends — March  1972 


Classifications 

Retail 


1972  1971 

(000)  (000) 

Omitted  Omitted 


Change 
Dollar  % 
(000)  '  Change 
Omitted 


March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 

$171,113 

466,162 

$151,722 

416,712 

+  19,391 
+  49,450 

+12.8 

+11.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 

47,684 

130,768 

44,936 

122,902 

+  2,748 
+  7,856 

+  6.1 
+  6.4 

General 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 

44,844 

124,784 

39,679 

108,291 

+  6,165 
+  16,493 

+13.0 

+15.2 

Automotive 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 

10,787 

26,194 

8,313 

23,846 

+  2,474 
+  2,348 

+29.8 
+  9.8 

Financial 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 

10,877 

32,983 

9,421 

27,247 

+  1,456 
+  5,736 

+16.5 

+21.1 

Classified 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  . 

76,094 
.  216,646 

64,448 

180,940 

+  11,646 
+  35,706 

+18.1 

+19.7 

Total  Advertising 

March  . 

First  Three  Months  , 

.  313,715 

.  866,769 

273,583 

757,036 

+  40,132 
+109,733 

+14.7 

+14.5 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address- 


Authorized  by_ 


Claisification. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BIRTHDAY  QUIZ 


^EW'S  LOG 


BIRTHDAY  QUIZ.  Try  it!  You’ll  like  Inquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTER- 
it.  Gordon  Greb,  2646  Hillpark,  San  NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Ctom- 
Jose,  Calif.  95124.  plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 

ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af- 

- - - - — -x-. — — — _  ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 

CELEBRITIES  lOl  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 

_ _ _  —53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 

STAR  STUFF  —  Boost  your  drama - - - - — ^ ^ ^ 

pages  with  snappy  celebrity  profiles  POLITICAL 

and  film  reviews  that  tell  it  like  it  is.  ^  __  __  __  ^  _ _ 

Copy  packaged  weekly— with  pix— by  wAcutvr'Tnv 

award  winning  Metro  drama  colum-  ^''  EEKLY  WASHINGTON  Political 
nist.  For  samples  and  information  involved  commen- 

write  Box  832,  Editor  &  Publisher.  tanes-mo<lerate-liberal.  fresh,  tough, 

cheap  800-word  column — longer  fea- 

_ _ _ _ tures  too.  Write  for  samples,  rates: 

futi  nOK'lV  Jacqueney,  815  Oronoco  St.,  Alexan- 

VmL,Unt.iM  22314. 


CHILDREN 


DR.  A 


A  NICKEL  A  TICKLE 


-Zip  Code- 


street.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230. 


_ NEW’  YORK  B.4SED  Science  writer 

'  “  with  PhD  in  experimental  and  phys- 

COMEDY  FILLERS  iological  psychology  will  supply  up 

- - - to  3-i>er-week,  350-word  lively  science 

A  NICKEL  A  TICKLE  articles.  Emphasis  on  important  dis- 

coveries  m  scienoe/medicine  and  de- 
Side-splittlng  FiHers  a  nickel  each !  velopments  affecting  readers  personally. 
Weekly  Humor  (Column  for  less  than  S5ome  tailoring  to  your  nee<ls.  Samples. 
One  Dollar.  Bob  Orben  s  sharp  wit  Box  929.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(Skelton,  Paar.  etc.)  now  creates 

COMEDY  FILLERS  for  newspapers.  ^ — - - - 

Over  75  timely,  funny,  original  One-  TONGUE  IN  CHEEK 

Liners  monthly.  Also  ideal  for  col-  _ _ _ _ 

umnists,  cartoonists.  Special  summer  ...  , _  . . , _ i,,,,, 

starter  price.  Free  Sample.  The  Come-  ^  ‘V® '  t  p 

dy  Center,  Inc.,  1529-E  East  igth  LSD  but  got  confused  and  aske<l 

Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11230.  LI>S  instead.  He  ended  up  paymg 

S20  for  two  unretouched  sugar  cubes 
and  a  record  of  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle  Choir.” — from  Durant  Imboden’s 
DRIVING  TONGUE  IN  CHEEK,  the  new  general 

- - ~  interest  humor  column  for  weekly  and 

HUMOROUS.  INFORMATIVE  AND  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Keep  an  eye 
AUTHORITATIVE  —  JODY  CARR’S  out — you’ll  be  getting  samples  soon, 
column  for  women  drivers:  $1.00  each  Piltdown  Features,  3032  N.E.  140th, 
In  sets  of  26.  Write  Box  600,  Editor  Seattle,  Wash.  98125. 

&  Publisher  for  samples. 

TV  LOG 


TV  EDITORIAL  PACKAGES  or  com¬ 
plete  ’TV  magazines  customized  for 
your  area.  Available  at  low  rates. 
Profit  before  publication  plan.  Tel-Aire. 
2112  McKinney  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 


_ _ _ ON  WINES,  graphic  informative.  Bill 

nnoc,  w  1  1  u  Sonstein.  P.O.  Box  11278,  Elkins  Park. 
”GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor  p  jgjj^ 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 

funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of  _ _ 

swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses  W''OMEN'S  INTEREST 

as  husband  material  and  all  husbands  _ _ ,  _  ,  _ _ 

as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 

Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami  . 

Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. —  DR.  A 

33101. 


HOROSCOPES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  CASSETTES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


=  To  Run:. 


-Weeks - 


-Till  Forbidden 


I  Please  indicate  eji^t  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  BSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

BimHnmiwMmiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiililliililllllllilllllllllllllllllll^^ 


BLACK  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  pub-  SAVE  YOUR  EYES— Have  the  best 

Usher — Chicago — would  consider  serious  party  in  town.  Challenge  to  Professor 

investor  with  $20-2^000  for  expansion  Marshall  McLuhan,  $4.50.  Free  Bro- 

of  going  concern.  Box  881,  Editor  &  chure  of  over  100  selections.  Aquarius 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  I 
WANTED 


NEWSMAN,  36,  vet.  family.  13  years 
experience  weeklies  and  dailies,  tired 
of  metros.  Yearn  for  rural  pai>er  re¬ 
quiring  much  investment  of  time,  tal¬ 
ent.  Offer  SOME  CAPITAL,  full  en¬ 
ergies  for  top  spot  in  Zone  6  weekly. 
Prefer  Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas  cor¬ 
ners  or  East  Oklahoma.  Experience  in 
editorial/news/headline  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  photo,  layout — hot  or  cold  type. 
Plan  SW  vacation  next  month.  Write 
Box  795.  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call 
1  collect  weekends  (315)  475-8341. 


Educational  Enterprises, 
St.,  Summit,  N.J. 


DUE  BILLS 


HOTELS,  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS, 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 

I  ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC. 
120054 Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa.  98188| 
(206)878  8900 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634, 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
P.ox  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


HOD  ELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 


4-we(l(s . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  arerage  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  at  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted* 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remltfane*  should  accompany  clas- 
tlhod  copy  when  submlftod  for  pub- 
licaflon  unless  crodif  has  been  es- 
fablithed.! 

4-wteks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-wHk  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at.  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classifled  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  flme 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave„  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


Nesotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panam.i  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (203)  26*2-2411 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMER4T 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
son.ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1303  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspajiers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eiastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  ‘20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

WANT  TO  START  a  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication  ?  I  have 
the  time  and  know-how.  Successfully 
retired  publishing  field  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey,  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rd.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
03842,  Ph;  (603)  926-8187. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


AREA  3 — Sparkling  weekly,  estal)- 
lished  1888,  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  357, 000,  32,200  paid.  Health 

foreej;  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


RETIRING  PUBLISHER  siiburlsin 
group  /one  2  will  sell  to  professionally 
an<l  hnaneially  <iualified  newsman  or 
group;  29';  down,  reasonable  payout, 
total  price  3160,000.  Strong  staff  will 
stay.  Box  899,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  4-YEAR-OLD  Classifie.1  Shop¬ 
per  with  imtential  for  great  strength  in 
Northern  California  small  metro  mar¬ 
ket.  All  or  part  interest.  Box  903,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  GROWTH  SITUATION 
in  high  income  area.  Zone  2  weekly 
group.  Cold  type  composition,  no  press. 
Asking  3175,000.  terms.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

UPSTATE  N.  Y. — two  small  weeklies  ; 
gross  353,000;  4,000  paid:  1,500  free; 
asking  359,000.  Other;  1,600  paid;  200 
free;  asking  323,000.  Both  include 
cold-type,  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
522,  E<i:tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 

Newgpapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 

NORTHWESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  week¬ 
ly.  grossing  341.481,  price  336,000, 
down  payment  $7,600,  good  letterpress 
plant  but  offset  press  24  miles  away. 
Beautiful  area,  some  growth  potential. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 

COME  TO  PBA(3EFUL  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  a  better  way  of  life  I  Out¬ 
standing  91  year  old  weekly  newspaper 
and  printing  plant  located  in  beautiful 
country  area.  Paper  up  30'^  grosses 
over  3100.000  and  printing  shows  gross 
of  $185,000.  Ehccellent  real  estate.  Pa¬ 
per  covers  13  towns  in  growing  area. 
Owner  wants  to  retire.  Asking  $295.- 
000  for  everything.  A  sound,  profitable 
operation.  Daniel  C.  Woodbury  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Business  Counselors.  National 
Rank  Bldg..  Hampton,  N.H.  03842. 
Tel:  (603)  926-5711. 

$20M  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  2,400  paid. 
News-Record  serves  Enka,  Candler, 
West  Ashville  area  Buncombe  County 
North  Carolina  mountain  resort  area. 
Gross  plus  A/R.  Write  CNl,  Box  1777, 
I  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (20.5)  546-3356 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER;  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  wrltws,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $12.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
2.50  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


PRINTERS  WANTED 

GENERAL  PRINTERS  NEEDED  for 
24  and  32  page  pastebound  booklet, 
trimmed  to  8%"  x  lO^",  on  news¬ 
print  and/or  coated  stock.  Four-color 
process  color  capability.  Please  send 
press  specifications  (all  zones  reply) 
to:  Richard  Secrest.  DeKalb  Co.  Press. 
P.O.  Box  248,  DeKalb,  III.  60115. 


CANT  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bat¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  M^ina,  Oh — 44256. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


SAVE  on  the  initial  purchase  price  of 
tw<»  slightly  usetl  OSCAR  FISHER 
automatic  film  processors  and  again 
on  economical  processing  of  photo¬ 
composition  iKiiier  up  to  II '/it  inches 
wid€>.  Ocala  Star  Banner,  Ocala,  Fla. 
(904)  629-0011,  e.\t.  34. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  Compugraphic  Jr. 
Justa|>e  #5054;  Elrod  Model  F  #F5411- 
E;  and  Electronic  Tracer  Model  ER 
#JSF-5111  210  with  dot  attachment. 
A.  W.  Bassett,  News.  Pampa,  Texas 
79065. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tytie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


MAILROOM _ 

2-STATION  INSERTER  just  over¬ 
hauled  Insertomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,000  per  hour.  A  $-saver  at  $5, .500. 
Tom  Manning,  Daily  Advance,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  N.C.  27909. 

CHESHIRE  646  LABEL  AFFIXING 
machine  with  quarter  folder.  Will  label 
affix  newspaper,  magazine,  etc.  at 
I  8i>eeds  up  to  16,000  per  hour.  Save 
I  thousands  of  dollars  as  compared  to 
price  new.  Rapid  Leasing  Co.,  Ine., 
260  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10013.  Ph:  (212)  926-7737. 

'  FOLD/WRAP/TIE  single  papers  with 
a  PAPER  MAN®.  Reconditioned,  up¬ 
dated  trade-ins  at  bargain  prices,  like 
new  guarantee.  A  money  maker  for 
distributor/carrier  mailroom.  Stepper 
PAPER  MAN®.  Box  103,  Olathe. 
Kans.  66061.  (913)  782-2580. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TRADE  DIRECTORY— Ideal  for  small 
printer.  Very  reasonable!  Also  new  GB 
collator.  Box  1,  Neosho,  Mo. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love. 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Tntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF-SENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

AVAILABLE  NOW  —  Two  COL-28 
Linofilms,  serial  numbers  461  and  464. 
Installed  late  1969.  Will  negotiate 
price.  Jerry  Strader,  Beaumont  CTexas) 
Enterprise,  (713)  833-3311. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE!  As  a  package. 
6  unit  Goss  Straightline,  2  double 
folders,  ballon  former,  2  quarter 
folders.  5  i>ortable  fountains,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  1  automatic  elec¬ 
tric  plate  conveyor  and  lift.  Stereo. 
2  ponies,  router,  8-ton  electric  pot. 
etc.  Bill  Spear,  Matzner  Publications, 
1661  Rt.  3,  Wayne,  N.J.  or  call  (201) 
697-8907.  After  6  PM  (201)  PA  8-9259. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used ;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New ;  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  battle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

16-PAGE.  UNITUBULAR  No.  724 
with  color  hump.  Loyal  S.  Dixon  Co., 
Inc.,  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley, 
Calif.  (213)  875-1184. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^p^ssEsl&^MAcmmRi^ 

WILL  DISMANTLE  24>paKe  tubular, 
rollers,  gears,  frames — what  do  you 
need?  Capco  portable  fountain,  double 
page  fountains,  2 — 50  hp.  motors,  page 
casting  box,  plate  chipping  block,  plate 
hnisher  with  new  track,  vacuum  cast¬ 
ing  box.  Make  an  offer — surprise  your¬ 
self!  The  El  Dorado  (Kansas)  Times. 
(316)  321-1120,  David  Clymer  or  (^lenn 
German. 


STEREOTYPE 


$69.00 

OR  BEST  OFFER 

BUYS 

Hoe  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
Excellent  working  order, 
Model  23,  220  volts,  3 
phase  with  Mat  cabinet 

Mr.  Andrus 
The  Dearborn  Press 
14510  Michigan  Avenue 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 
LU  1-3490 


WAMED  TO  BVY 

G  4-4  INTERTYPE  over  30.000  S/N 
with  .'Vutospaeer  anil  Mohr  Saw.  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  1720 
Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S. 
(816)  221-9060.  Attn:  W.  F.  Hawkins. 


m:\^spapeu  services 

CIRCVLATIOy  PROMOTION 

NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so.  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planneil  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  lie- 
cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methoils 
are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  exiierience  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
infoi-mation 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna.  19006 
(215)  WI  7-5215 


INCREASED  CIRCtTLATION 
An  increase  in  your  home  delivery  as¬ 
sured  by  telephone  solicitation.  Call  or 
write  for  infoi-mation. 

J.  D.  Marquez  (203)  232-3874 
140  Kane  A-1 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  06119 


PRESS  EmnSEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6883 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  foiders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages:  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted .  •  • 


ACADEMIC 

FACULTY  VACANCY  for  enthusiastic 
news-editorial  teacher  with  sound  news¬ 
paper  experience,  at  least  MA,  hope¬ 
fully  creilentials  for  related  journalism 
area.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Letter 
and  resume  welcome.  Dean  Wayne 
Rowland,  School  of  Journalism,  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311. 


ADMimSTRATIVE 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  offset 
daily  is  looking  for  a  Business  Manager 
whose  strong  area  is  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  First  effort  to  be  directed  toward 
organizing  and  retaining  ad  staff.  Ex- 
ceilent  starting  salary.  Send  resume  to 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  needed  for 
metropolitan  weekly  beginning  publi¬ 
cation  in  September,  Zone  3.  High 
saiary.  Sizable  equity  share.  Complete 
autonomy  in  managing  business  staff. 
Reply  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  ambi¬ 
tious,  energetic  adveitising  e.xecutives 
with  Chicago  area  newspapers.  Salary 
lietween  20K  and  25K  deiiending  on 
experience.  Send  confidential  resume  to 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza, 
5725  East  River  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 
6U63I.  No  Fee! 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT  wanted 
to  understudy  our  controller  who  has 
been  with  us  40  years  and  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  retirement.  The  person  we 
want  could  be  in  the  number  2  or  3 
sjiot  in  the  accounting  department  of 
a  larger  newspaper.  We  are  a  West 
Coast  daily  with  circulation  approach¬ 
ing  50,000.  Send  resume  and  saiary 
reiiuirements  to  Box  833,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 


CONTROLLER/ACCOUNTANT 
Complete  charge  of  10,000  circulation 
long  established  Long  Island  business 
daily.  Strong  newspaper  background. 
$15,000  start.  All  fringes.  Box  884, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATIOIS 

TELEPHONE  SALES 

Need  experienced  circulation  telephone 
sales  supervisor  to  start  new  program 
for  over  300.000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  in  confidence. 
Box  873,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


LEADING  BRAZILIAN  DAILY  seeks 
experienced  circulation  manager  to 
serve  as  consultant  in  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro  for  period  of  up  to  one  year. 
Write  to  Globo  Television  Network  of 
Brazil,  777  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  and  include  resume. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  current¬ 
ly  employed  circulation  personnel  to 
become  part  of  well  establisheil,  highly 
respected  organization  providing  news¬ 
paper  service.  Excellent  salary,  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  programs,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  other  benefits.  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  energetic  person,  pre¬ 
ferably  residing  in  Zone  4.  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  considered.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGED  for  Vermont 
daily  and  Sunday.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  with  ideas  and  promotions. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to  Steven  C.  Lake.  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Vermont  Publishing  Corp.,  158 
Bank  St.,  Burlington,  Vt.  05401. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1972 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


WANTED!!! 

A  pro!  A  Classified  Ad  Manager  for 
New  Jersey's  leading  suburban  weekly 
newspaper  chain,  80,000  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Many  company  benefits.  Box  887,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 16,000  cir¬ 
culation  offset  daily  with  excellent 
classifietl  potential  is  offering  very  good 
salary  plus  commission  and  excellent 
working  conditions  to  person  of  proven 
sales  and  management  ability.  Apply 
by  letter  to  Paul  Daubel,  News-Mes¬ 
senger,  107  S.  Arch  St.,  Fremont,  Ohio 
43420. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  who 
can  take  charge  of  small  department 
on  modern  offset  Connecticut  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate  and  direct 
staff  with  own  sales-managerial  abili¬ 
ties;  strong  on  layout  and  design.  Con¬ 
tact  John  M.  Slocum,  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Winstead  (Connecticut)  Evening 
Citizen. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMEN  needed 
in  West  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Southern  California  on  going, 
growing  monthly  travel  and  recreation 
newspaper  covering  the  entire  South¬ 
west.  Top  positions  open  to  top  people. 
If  you  are  a  go-getter,  write:  Out¬ 
doors  in  the  Southwest.  2331  Wyoming, 
El  Paso.  Texas  79903. 


START  A  NEWSPAPER.  Continue 
50%  and  30%  growth  past  2  years  on 
another.  This  is  an  unusual  challenge 
I  for  leadership  and  sales  results.  We 
'  have  two  military  newspapers  (weekly 
i  and  bi-weekly)  needing  an  advertising 
!  manager.  Require  energy  and  stability 
\  for  a  career  building  position.  Contact 
i  Bill  Sheldon,  The  Seabag,  Box  601, 
!  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23451.  (703)  425- 
I  7314. 


;  OFFSET  DAILY  Zone  8  seeks  ambi¬ 
tious  salesman  capable  of  managing 
department  in  2-3  years.  Prefer  appli- 
j  cants  from  Zones  6. 7, 8. 9.  Selling,  lay- 
'  out  abilities,  proven  record  required. 
Opportunity  to  advance  in  suburban 
newspaper  chain.  Resume  to  Box  859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN 
'  Opportunity  for  ambitious,  experienced 
;  self-starter  in  our  advertising  sales 
I  department.  Join  group  of  aggressive, 
>  creative  people  pn^ucing  New  Jersey’s 
outstanding  sales  growth  newspaper. 
Salesmen  backed  by  art,  layout  people 
and  all  contemporary  aids.  Salary  plus 
incentive  bonus  plan,  mileage,  company 
:  paid  benefits.  Call  or  send  resume  to 
i  Personnel  Manager,  The  Home  News, 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

;  08903.  (201)  546-4000. 


I  FULLY  EXPERIENCED  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  layout  and  proven  sales  abil¬ 
ity  is  needed  for  Chart  area  1.  Salary 
and  fringes  better  than  most.  Write 
Box  841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Applications  from  all  races  desired. 


I  IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
I  Excellent  opportunities  for  Display  and 
I  Classified  salesmen.  Our  pay  scale  and 
j  benefits  compare  most  favorably  with 
top  pay  and  benefits  of  other  metro 
;  papers  in  the  U.S.  We  are  a  7-day 
metro  paper  in  a  major  competitive 
market  (Area  5)  and  we  need  sales¬ 
men  who  have  proven  records  in  news- 
I  paper  space  sales.  All  replies  will  be 
1  treated  in  strictest  confidence  so  you’ve 
I  nothing  to  lose  by  sending  a  letter  and 
complete  resume  to  Box  868,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE  advertising  sales- 
I  man.  Minimum  two  years  experience. 

I  27,000  offset  6-day  daily.  New  modern 
facility.  Excellent  Southern  Wisconsin 
community.  Apply  by  letter  only  to  J. 
B.  Warner,  The  Janesville  (Gazette, 
One  South  Parker  Drive,  Janesville, 
Wis.  53545. 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  SALESMAN  wanted  by  expanding 
weekly  group  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  campaigns,  graphics,  and 
have  administrative  ability.  Room  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  891,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
needs  energetic,  aggressive  ad  managers. 
10,000  to  20,000  population.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Arnold  V.  Lund,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Dixon,  Ill.  61021. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
expanding  weekly  in  gorgeous  area. 
Sebastopol  Times,  Sebastopol,  Calif. 
95472. 


DISPLAY  SALEISMEIN  strong  on  sales 
and  layout.  14,500,  six  day  evening 
publication.  40  hour  week.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  All  the 
benefits.  Excellent  family  community. 
Call  Victor  Larrick,  The  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio.  Ph :  (614) 

432-2261. 


ZONE  5  METROPOLITAN  daily  has 
an  opening  for  a  fast  efficient  layout 
person  for  the  preparation  of  shop- 
ready  layouts  as  well  as  speck  layouts 
for  specials,  etc.  Top  salary,  excellent 
fringes,  a  ground  floor  opportunity 
for  an  ambitious  individual.  Apply  to 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
If  you’re  a  top  producer  on  a  medium 
size  daily  and  ready  to  move  up  to  a 
growing  200,000  daily,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  join  one  of  the  South¬ 
east’s  finest  newspapers  (Zone  3). 

You  should  have  some  formal  educa¬ 
tion  in  marketing-business  with  5  to 
10  years  staff  experience.  We’ll  train 
you  to  handle  key  accounts  and  will 
provide  management  opixirtunity.  We 
offer  a  full  range  of  fringe  benefits 
including  paid  vacation,  free  hospitali¬ 
zation  ami  life  insurance  and  tuition 
refund  plan. 

Come  grow  with  us  where  the  work  is 
challenging  and  the  living  is  great. 
Send  resume  with  salaiT  requirements 
to  Box  910.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


AD  SALESMAN-BUSINESS  Manager 
for  award  winning  South  Carolina  uni¬ 
versity  town  weekly.  Send  complete 
details,  salary  requirements.  Box  920, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CO-OP  ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST 

Opening  for  sales-oriented  person  to 
develop  and  direct  a  co-op  media  sales 
program.  Retail  and/or  company  co-op 
advertising  background  and  media  sales 
experience  desirable. 

An  excellent  opportunity  with  a  young, 
fast  growing  communications  company. 
Reply  only  by  resume  and  letter  out¬ 
lining  co-op  selling  experience.  In¬ 
clude  salary  requirements.  No  phone 
or  drop-ins,  please. 

Personnel  Director 
Magazine  Networks 
600  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 


AD  MANAGER  for  growing  Midwest 
weekly  group.  Salary  and  commission, 
good  benefit  program.  Send  full  details 
to  Box  928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  SEASHORE  AREA— 
Rapid  growth  morning  daily  newspaper 
has  opening  for  experienced  and  am¬ 
bitious  self-starter  in  our  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department.  This  leading  daily 
newspaper  offers  good  starting  salary, 
bonus  plan,  mileage  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Here’s  your  chance  to 
go  with  South  Jersey’s  leading  daily 
newspaper.  Send  complete  resume  to : 
Mr.  James  H.  Williams.  Advertising 
Director.  The  Press.  1900  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  08404. 


ADVERTISING  PUBLICATION  secre¬ 
tary  for  new  Good  Health  Keeping 
magazine.  Salary  start  $160.  Unusual 
epportunitv  for  right  person.  Box  909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
ENGINEERING 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

IS, 000  TM  ofTset  in  Zone  4  wants  a 
m:ui:4;er  ami  not  just  a  self>stnrtcr 
uiul  liiH'r.  Kescurcb,  plan  and  design 
news  foveraKO  ami  stair  lor  one  of  the 
fastest  Krowinjr  dailies- ainl  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  Southeast.  We  want  a 
Mana^in^  Editor  who  can  develop  next 
month's  and  next  year's  product  and 
tMUicentrale  his  |>eople-handlinK  talents 
(Ml  training  and  motivating  others  to 
make  today's  product  increasinjrly  liet- 
ler.  Normal  staff  of  14  includes  city 
and  wire  editors.  Pay  and  frintres 
(NMnmensurate  with  your  ability.  Ex- 
(vllent  family  location.  Send  resume  to 
lto\  S.'ll,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  KDirOK.  IT.S.  ViiK'in  Islands. 
Small  daily  (.*>  days)  to  start  jiublica- 
tion  l''all  1072.  Itetired  editor  who  may 
desire  to  work  1  to  5  years  or  a 
y«nin>r»'**  ihmsoii  with  exi>erienre.  He- 
siHuisibility  for  only  th(‘  editorial  stnlT 
ami  news  content.  Salary  and  l)enefils 
are  excellent.  Host  climate  and  lieaehes 
in  the  world.  Sen<l  resume  to  Press 
Im*..  Mox  1521,  St.  Thomas,  V.l.  OOSOl. 

MAJOR  METROPOLITAN 
EAST  COAST  DAILY 
is  on  the  move  and  lookinir  for  top 
p«H)ph'--and  willinp  to  pay  well  for  i 
riirht  iK'rsons.  Seeking  an  experienced 
reporter.  Also  a  hard-driving  editor  | 
l<M>kinir  for  more  responsibility.  Write  j 
Hox  S:iG,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED:  Three  journalists  with  drive  : 
and  ambition  capable  of  serving  as  or 
l*ecominK  bureau  chief,  area  editor  or 
spi’cial  assignment  writer.  Join  a  younp 
staff  noted  for  its  excellence.  Contact 
John  Hammack.  Manairinj^  Elitor,  i 
Sandusky  Kepister,  314  W.  Market  St.,  ; 
Sandusky.  Ohio  44870.  j 

COPY  DESK  Versatile  experienced 
deskman  for  morninj?  newspaper  in 
Massachusetts.  Minimum  oi  5  years 
experieruv  on  a  daily.  Send  resume  and 
salary  re<iuirements  to  Hox  71M,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWLY-OFFSET  afternoon  daily,  cir¬ 
culation  DIM.  nt'eds  e\|>er’enced  copy 
reader.  Write  Box  847,  Editor  &  Pub^  ' 
Usher.  j 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Kansas  daily,  j 
.'^(afT  of  thre<‘.  Must  l)e  able  to  dire<*t  ; 
rei>)rters.  know  wire  and  photojrraphy,  j 
co\er  stime  assi^jnments.  Exi>erience,  I 
not  aee.  is  major  factor.  All  lienefits,  ! 

includimr  profit  sharinjr.  Salary  oi>en.  : 

Hox  807,  Editor  &  Pui)lisher.  ! 


EDITOR  for  larfre  semi-w’eekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Zone  5.  Must  have  proven 
re<’ord  of  excellence.  Great  opportunity 
for  a  person  to  express  himself  with 
a  sizeable  operation.  Salary  open.  Send 
cmiplete  resume,  samples.  Bo.x  873, 
F/<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  needed  for  3.000  circulation 
weekly  in  prowinp.  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Zone  2.  Excellent  schools,  40- 
miles  from  city.  Beautiful,  small-town 
liv’nor.  Seek  innovative,  nppressive  in¬ 
dividual  with  solid  editorial  back- 
pround.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  877,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN — Sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  major  East  Coast  metro- 
l>'^litan  newspaper  has  open'np  for 
fully  experienced  deskman.  Requires 
s*ronp  lavout  and  copy  readinp  back- 
pround.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
^00,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  BILINGUAL  Manapinp  Editor 
with  full  command  of  Enplish  and 
Spanish  for  hip  citv  daily  newspaner. 
.Snlarv  open.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
880.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  to  direct  content 
and  lavout  weekly  feature  supplement 
for  2f>.00f>  Zone  2  daily.  Salary  depends 
on  experience,  enthusiasm  and  feature 
and  typOTraphic  abilities.  Box  930, 
Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  hv  18.000  cir¬ 
culation  morninp  daily.  Will  consider 
man  or  woman  with  1  year's  editinp 
experience  or  recent  J-School  prnd 
with  editinp  traininp.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Personnel  Director,  Herald- 
Mail.  Haperstown,  Md.  21740. 
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ZONE  2  liURAL  AREA  daily  with 
5,000  circulation  seeks  manapinp  editor 
to  lead  and  work  with  3  staflers.  In¬ 
clude  salary  rc^iuirements  with  1‘esunie. 
Hox  02G.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/ 
REPORTER 

Desk  )»osition  on  a  national  technical 
weekly.  Newspai>er  desk  and  reiK>rtinp 
ex|»erioiice. 

BOX  927,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
An  cijual  opportunity  employer  M/F 


SPOUTS  MAKE-UP  PERSON  nwded 
immediately.  Interested  in  becominp  a 
vital  iKirt  of  an  appressive  siKirts 
stair?  l.«'irpe  Midwestern  daily  has  an 
immediate  opiiortunity  for  a  skilled 
mak(»-up  iHuson  with  the  ripht  kind  of 
t^ileiit  for  l>oth  morninp  and  Sunday 
(xlitions.  Write  or  call  Paul  Kinp, 
S|M)rts  Editor,  Journal  Star,  Peoria, 
111.  niCOl  ;  phone  (309)  6SS-2411. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Matuix*  professional  with  eye  for  de¬ 
tail.  Ideal  applicant  will  have  editinp. 
writiiip,  administrative  experience  and 
should  Ik*  outd(K>r  and  ski  oriented. 
.S»nd  resume  and  sampU's  of  work  to 
GtMie  (>y«*r,  ('(dorado  Mapaz.inc.  7190 
W.  11th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  8021.3, 

t'OPY  EDITOR  for  metropiditan 
North  Jersey  AM  daily.  Imnu»diate 
oiKTiinp  for  ex|H‘rienced  person  who 
can  <*(lit  lM)th  l<x*al  and  wire  copy. 
Box  917,  ^Alitor  Si  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK 
CORRESPONDENT 

W(H*kly  trade  paper  needs  a  "pro"  to 
cover  Greater  Now  York  area  on  a 
)>art-time.  retainer  Imsis.  Business- 
financial  reportinp  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Please  reply  with  r<*sume  and 
salary  re(piirements  to:  Manapinp  Edi¬ 
tor.  U)DGING  &  FOOD-SERVICE 
NEWS.  131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 1C. 

YOiri'HFUL  NEWS  PRO.  preferably 
with  3  years  experience  learninp  the 
trade.  Oinminp  on  a  small  offset  daily 
for  a  jiroven  stable  writer  who  can 
handle  some  layout  and  he.adline  work. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Position  is 
what  you  can  make  of  it.  includinp  a 
title.  Send  stories,  photos  you’ve  pro¬ 
duced  to  Bedford  Gazette,  Bedford,  Pa. 


EXCELLENT  NEWSPAPER  enpineer- 
inp  opportunity  at  corporate  staff  level, 
onset  press  and  composition  equipment, 
planninp  and  buildinp.  Send  resume  to 
Joseph  J.  Gross,  Director  of  Personnel. 
l*unax  New8pai>ers,  P.O.  Box  289,  East 
Lansinp,  Mich.  48823. 


ENGRAVING _ 

ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
Morning-EveninK-Sunday 
Daily  New8pai>er 

In  top  40  in  country  color  advertiiins — 
strong  in  editorial  color  too— volume 
production  engraving  because  of  cold- 
type  comimsing  room.  Also  commercial 
work.  Must  have  all  phases  engraving 
skills -  strong  on  color  work — camera — 
ability  to  organize  and  direct  work 
force.  Union  or  Non-union.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Excellent  city  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Top  flight,  knowledgeable  man¬ 
agement  associates.  Chart  area  7.  Reply 
liox  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  lANCE _ 

WRITERS  NEEDED  immediately  to 
do  consumer  and/or  trade  magazine 
articles  on  tennis  business  and  s|K)rt. 
Uont.'ict  Rob  Gillen,  Holfman  Press, 
3000  France  Avenue  ^uth,  Minneai>ulis, 
Minn.  55416. 


WRITERS  /  AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
prmiucing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Apart.ado  540,  Cuer- 
njivaca,  Morelos.  Mexico. 


LIBRARIANS 

A  MEDIUM-SIZED  lUO'KIDA  daily 
needs  an  exiierience<I  librarian  to  re¬ 
organize  the  fdes  we  have  and  set  up 
new  ones.  Ideal  kM'ation  for  m.'tture 
person  Within  a  few  years  of  retire¬ 
ment  or  younger  person  on  the  way  up 
lint  unable  to  advance  in  present  job. 
Rox  021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINISTS 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINIST— Give  com¬ 
plete  details  about  yourself.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Pleiise  mail  appli¬ 
cation  to  Rox  898,  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
70.000  Morning  Daily — Zone  2.  Union 
Shop.  Web  Offset  experience  desirable. 
All  fringes.  Send  resume  and  salary 
iXKiuirements  to  Box  924,  Editor  & 
I'ublisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Urbanite  and 
suburban.  Write  or  call  Dick  Ransom, 
Valley  Publishing  Company,  Box  130, 
Kent.  Wash.  98031.  Ph:  (206)  872- 
6600. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTIONS  MANAGER  for  100,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  growing 
Southwestern  city.  Please  apply  Box 
835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLIILIC  RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.C..  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  staff  writer  in  puiilic  relations. 
Journalism  degree.  2  years  newspaper 
exiierience  re<iuire<l.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  reuuirements  to  Box  923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
A  rare  opportunity  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  and  ambitious  individual.  Earn¬ 
ing  iMitentiai  of  this  position  truly 
unlimite<l.  Products  include  full  range 
of  i)r<Hluetion  supplies  and  equipment 
for  all  newspai)er  prxxluction  depart¬ 
ments.  Territory  includes  part  of  In¬ 
diana  and  the  states  of  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
W'ell  established  following  with  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  potential.  Present  rep¬ 
resentative  retiring.  Prefer  person 
with  background  in  photo-composition 
from  a  major  daily  within  the  area — 
but  above  all  ambitious  and  capable  of 
representing  a  company  in  a  high 
calibre  manner.  Lil«ral  salary,  com¬ 
mission  and  fringe  benefits.  Ebepense 
account  and  automobile.  Apply  New 
England  Newspaper  Supply  Co..  Mill- 
bury.  Mass.  01527.  (617)  865-5205. 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
successful,  experience*!  display  ativer- 
tising  salesman.  Exciting  opportunity 
to  sell  nationally  known  newspaper 
school  program  an<l  ass<K!iate<l  adver¬ 
tising.  Program  sponsored  by  more 
than  200  daily  newspapers.  Region  6, 
including  far  Western  regions  3  and 
4.  Box  775,  Ejditor  &  Publisher. 


BU.SINE-SS  EDITOR— Progressive  Mid¬ 
west  i)ul)lishing  firm  seeks  experienced, 
talented,  all  aroumi  business  editor. 
Should  possess  strong  e<liting,  writing. 
Layout  ability  as  well  as  managing 
potential.  Perfect  opportunity  for  per¬ 
son  looking  for  h'ghly  rewaiMing  ehal- 
lenge.  Coo<l  iienefits.  1.5-20M  for  right 
person.  Box  913.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  AND  city 
efiitor  for  Midwest  daily.  Chance  for 
advancement  in  group  ownership. 
Please  send  resume  to  J.  J.  Donnellan, 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Ill. 
61021. 


CAN  YOU  SAY.  “GAY  LIB.”  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  GIGGLE?  We’re  serious,  and 
we're  seriously  looking  for  a  reporter- 
desk  man  for  one  of  the  most  iinusual 
1)' weekly  publications  going:  the  AD¬ 
VOCATE.  Los  Angeles-base<1.  national 
newspaper  of  America’s  homosexual 
community.  Pom  isn’t  our  bag.  News 
is.  And  if  you’re  looking  for  a  lark, 
don’t  apply.  We  nee<l  a  hard  worker, 
with  that  old  crusading  spirit,  who’s 
willing  to  settle  for  a  little  less  now 
to  build  a  brighter  future  for  a  lot  of 
us.  Rush  resume  and  salary  required; 
Deot.  DM.  Advocate,  Box  74695,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90004. 


CITY  EDITOR — Medium-size  southern 
Netv  England  daily  (Monday  through 
Saturday)  has  immediate  opening  for 
energetic  individual  with  experience. 
This  is  an  unusual  long-range  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  newsman  who  is  well 
verse*!  in  all  phases  of  reporting.  Must 
)e  management  oriented  and  be  tem¬ 
peramentally  suited  to  directing  a 
Guild  staff.  References  required.  Resume 
to  Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Experience*!  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone 
5.  Please  send  resume  and  home  phone 
numiier  in  reply.  Box  895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGEMENT 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
proven  Sales  Manager  in  dynamic, 
growing  newspaper.  Must  have  proven 
record  in  training,  promotions  and 
management.  Excellent  salary,  com¬ 
pany  benefits,  plus.  Send  resume  and 
covering  letter  to  Box  758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTEO— PRODl/CTfO^ 


LARGE  NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION 
OFFERS  EXCELLENT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION  TO 
PERSON  EXPERIENCED  IN 
NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

We  plan  to  expand  our  staff  with  a  person 
thoroughly  experienced  in  photo-composition. 

If  you  also  have  knowledge  and  experience  with 
OCR  devices,  display  terminals,  facsimile  transmission 
and  data  processing,  and  you  are  enthusiastic 
about  applying  your  knowledge  to  newspaper 
production,  this  may  be  your  opportunity.  Send 
details  of  educational  background  and  work  history 
(including  salary  data)  to  .  .  . 

BOX  900  •  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1972 


Positions  Wanted ... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  34.  experi¬ 
enced  in  government  and  I'K,  seeks 
challenge  in  business  or  colleKe  teach- 
inK.  BS.  MA.  Box  879,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Michigan  writer-edu¬ 
cator,  27,  BS  Social  Science,  MA  Jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  autumn  university  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching  position.  Box  922,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 

JUST  SO'LD  my  own  weekly  at  profit. 
More  than  20  years  in  Journalism.  Rlit 
or  manage  your  pat>er.  61  UeForest  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02136. 


I  WANT  TO  EDIT  -  or  mana>re  lar^e 
weekly  or  small  daily.  23  years  ex- 
I>erience,  J-de^ree.  908  N.  3rd  Avc., 
St.  Charles,  III.  60174. 


CIRCVLATIOIS 

PROE'ESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE;  Tele¬ 
phone,  boy  crews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  Zone.  P.O.  Box  448,  Mil¬ 
pitas,  Calif.  95131. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

MANAGER/ASSISTANT  or  Retail  — 
24  years  newspapers.  Ofiset/letterpress. 
Heavy  layout,  color.  Best  references. 
Zone  8.  Box  913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  every  phase  of  Classified,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald.  Can  be  contacteil  at  AN- 
CAM  convention,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Philadelphia  or  write  William  Ford. 
20  Belknap  Rd..  Braintree.  Mass.  VI 
8-3521. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT.  12  years  i 
newspaper  and  book  offset  composition 
experience.  Yountt  (32),  mature,  family  i 
man.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

HONOR  J-GRAD,  20  years  experience 
includinit  owning  newspaper.  Box  293, 
Raymond,  Wash.  (206)  942-3538. 


COPY  EDITOR — East  Coast,  10  years 
PR;  15  years  newspaper.  Box  350,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  EDITOR,  17  years  as  desk- 
man,  reporter,  wire  editor.  Looking  for 
position  on  copy  desk.  Any  zone.  Has 
mild  epileptic  condition.  Box  815,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER.  34. 
15  years  experience:  writing,  editing, 
front  page  makeup.  Seeks  copy  editing 
post.  Any  zone.  Box  814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER-Photographer 
seeks  magazine,  newspaper  job  Involv¬ 
ing  travel,  foreign  especially.  Have 
broad  experience  on  prize  winning  col¬ 
lege,  weekly  newspapers.  Will  be  24  in 
November.  Have  BA,  major  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  COPY  EDITOR  position.  9 
years  experience  as  reporter,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  wire  editor.  Box  854,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  of  weekly  seeks  to  1 
return  to  daily  reporting  or  editing, 
preferably  metro.  Four  years  as  daily 
reporter-photographer.  I’m  proud  of  my 
weekly.  Write  for  a  copy  of  it  and  my 
resume.  Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP.  EXPERIENCED,  well-degreed 
writer-photographer-editor,  30,  seeks 
challenging  magazine  or  newspaper 
slot.  Zones  7-9.  PR,  news,  freelance 
background.  Top  feature  writer.  Bill 
Wodraska,  7401  4th  St.,  N.W.,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M.  87107. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  32,  five 
years  experience.  BA  Journalism;  MA 
History.  Bob  Miles,  6564  Aztec,  El 
Paso,  Texas  79925. 


’72  DOUGLASS  J-GRAD  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  repotting  or  PR  job.  Hard 
news,  feature  writing  experience  on 
major  N.J.  daily.  Also  some  editing. 
Would  relocate.  Bo.x  894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  REPORTER.  24, 
.seeks  news  or  feature  job  on  small  or 
medium  sized  daily  or  weekly.  Ne¬ 
braska  J-grad.  Reitorting  and  photo 
experience  on  urban  weekly.  Some 
daily  reporting  and  copy  editing.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  3,  7.  Bo.x  878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  I’M  BEING  STRANGLED!  Young  man  | 
j  desires  to  broaden  editorial  experiences 
in  central  Ohio.  Schooled  in  local  news  I 
(council,  sports,  school  board,  etc.)  I 
with  layout  exiterience.  J-degree  with  ' 
I  3  years  small  newspaper  exiierience.  ; 
I  Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


EDITING-REPORTING-Editorial  Page 
handling  by  20-year  producer  in  en¬ 
vironmental,  science,  government,  eco¬ 
nomics.  business  subjects.  University, 
newspaper,  industry  record.  J-grad. 
Box  893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  EDITOR — 10  years  experi-  . 

ence.  All  sports.  Heavy  on  coverage  of  ; 
I  local  high  schools  and  national  chum-  | 
I  pion  university.  Some  pro  coverage,  j 
I  Goo<l  with  a  camera  and  have  dark-  i 
room  e.xperience.  Any  zone.  Write  Bo.x 
888,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 


i  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Major  Daily. 
Desires  to  relocate.  Top  professional 
and  personal  references.  Box  904,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  20  years  experience. 
Employed.  References.  Prefer  PM  daily,  ' 
Zone  3.  4.  Box  907,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ! 


EXPERIENCED.  VERSATILE  editor- 
writer,  27,  family  man  with  feature, 
sports  and  educational  writing,  report¬ 
ing,  copy  editing  and  layout  experience:  , 
3  years  editor  international  recreation  ; 
publication  for  handicapi)ed;  Journal-  j 
ism  degree,  graduate  work;  prefer  ] 
Zone  1  or  California.  Box  912,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR/MANAGER,  alert.  I 
j  dependable,  community-minded,  wants 
I  responsible  job  where  know-how  backed 
!  by  many  years  varied  experience  will 
I  be  useful.  Will  go  anywhere.  Editor, 

I  P.O.  Box  68,  Grenada,  Miss.  38901. 


I  CONSERVATIVE  REPORTER  —  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  liberals  who  believe  that  a 
I  town  rapidly  going  to  pot  can  be  saved 
j  by  the  same  liberal  policies  that  de- 
I  stroyetl  New  York,  Washington  and 
other  cities — seeks  job  as  reporter  or 
'  editor.  Box  919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  WOMEN'S  EDITOR:  Prefer  section 
that’s  read  by  men — yet  covers  the  is¬ 
sues  of  prime  importance  to  women  ? 
Young  woman/administrator  seeks  me¬ 
dium  sized  staff,  heavy  on  local  copy. 
Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  and/or  Photographer:  i 
I  single  male.  26.  obtains  Journalism  MA  | 
in  July.  Works  well  under  pressure,  i 
Available  July  20.  For  resume  and/or  | 
portfolio:  Charles  M.  Reinken,  2308  | 
loth,  Lubbock,  Tex  79401. 


ATTENTION.  I’VE  GOT  A  GOOD 
HABIT  TO  SUPPORT— A  family.  PR 
not  for  me.  Eyeing  return  to  news¬ 
room.  I’m  36  with  11  years  experience 
on  medium  size  dailies  (city  and 
county  government,  police,  features* 
copy  desk).  Located  in  Midwest.  Help 
support  my  habit?  Box  901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  31,  after  year+  layoff, 
seeks  spot  in  any  zone,  on  any  size 
paper.  3  years  experience.  Sam  Bianco, 
106  Spring,  Carbondale,  Pa.  18407. 
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NEWSMAN,  46,  good  health.  J-grad,  j 
20  years  experience.  Needs  to  earn  ' 
more.  Write  promptly.  Box  914,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  NEWSMAN  -  Administrator- 
Recently  returned  from  6  years  over¬ 
seas  assignment  seeking  position  with 
progressive  news  organization.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  media.  Knowledgeable 
all  news  gathering  operations  from 
sports  to  culture,  from  hanl  news  to 
management  solutions.  Box  897,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33  years  old,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  working  editor  on  weekly  ! 
newspaper  or  small  magazine:  also  as  I 
foreman  in  commercial  print  shop.  Ex-  I 
perienced  all  phases  of  composing  room.  | 
Much  experience  in  specialty  jobs  call-  ; 
ing  for  high  production  an<l  complicated 
systematic  drops  on  Linotype  and  forms  | 
on  the  floor.  Budget,  prospectus,  pres¬ 
ently  working  on  racing  program  which 
I  set  up  and  organized.  Dissatisfied. 
Available  week  after  acceptance  of  po¬ 
sition.  Write  Dean  Anderson,  67o  N.E. 
46th  Court,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33308. 


TOP  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
seeks  challenging  position.  Experienced 
in  news.  Features,  Photography.  Ex¬ 
perience  as  CATV  news  director.  Find 
out  how  one  story  I  reporte<l  made 
news  in  “Variety”.  Box  902,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE*  WRITER.  Sea¬ 
soned  news  pro,  mid-40’s,  seeks  daily  ' 
Sunday  magazine  writing  spot.  Top 
background,  references.  Available  now. 
Box  918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2r)-YEAR-OLD  classical  music,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  art  critic  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  music  and  law  de¬ 
grees,  seeks  job  reviewing  on  newspaper 
or  magazine.  No  geographical  prefer¬ 
ence.  Write  John  Harvith,  918  Packard 
#2,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 


FREE  LANCE 

FINANCIAL  EDITORS— HonK  Kong- 
based  newsman  offers  features  on 
Cliina  economy,  also  spot  news.  Box 
908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  8  years 
j  versatility  and  experience  desires  new 
position  on  2  or  3  man  staff.  Prefer 
'  AM  paper.  For  resume  and  clips  write 
J.  L.  Keener.  30  Briar  Lane,  Dover, 
Del.  19901. 


ARE  YOL"  GOING  OFFSET?  Veteran 
|)hotographer,  30,  with  strong  offset 
background  seeks  position  as  chief 
Photographer.  I  have  12  years  e.xperi- 
ence  in  news  photography  and  have 
Written  a  weekly  photo  column.  I’m 
also  willing  to  teach  photography  to 
your  editorial  staff.  Please  write  Ken 
Eckler,  1303  Albert  St.,  New  Castle. 
Pa.  16101. 


TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  23, 
BA  and  news  exi)erience,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  105,  Amherst,  Mass. 
01002. 


PRODUCTION 

COMPLETE  PRODUCTION  DEPART- 
MENT — or  management  unit  for  same. 
High-Power  husband/wife  team  seeks 
resi)onsible  slot  with  quality  type  house 
(or  paper — editorial  background  also). 
Experts  in  complicated  grocery/retail 
markup.  Flight-checke<l  on:  IBM  1130, 
PDPH  Photon  200,  560,  561,  532.  713, 
Pacesetter;  VIP,  505;  AM  725  series: 
CompStar :  Diatype:  Typositor:  copy, 
roughs,  type.  mechanicals,  camera. 
Reply  on  letterhead  to  Box  911,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 

SENIOR  ADVERTISING  STAFF  artist, 
respected  metro  dailies,  interested  in 
applying  abilities  to  renewal  of  integ¬ 
rity  in  editorial  cartooning,  Nast  qual¬ 
ity.  24  years  consecutive  experience. 
Reliable.  Free  lance  or  position.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Box  853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/WRITER/Editor 
— 12  years  solid  public  relations  and 
writing/editing  experience  for  large 
non-profit  organization.  Speech  writ¬ 
ing:  brochures;  internal  communica¬ 
tions:  press  conferences:  community 
1  relations.  Box  916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Marketing  and  editorial 


Marketing  is  the  key  word  for  success 
in  all  economic  activity  with  the  exception 
of  the  newspaper  business,  according  to 
Sven  Gerentz,  managing  directoi-  and 
chief  editor  of  Scoinkn  Ihighludet,  Stock¬ 
holm.  “Marketing  of  a  newspai)er  starts 
at  the  editor’s  desk  and  ends  up  in  the 
reader’s  waste  basket.  Between  these  two 
stations  is  a  battlefield.  1  )efeat  or  victory 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  audience.  From 
another  point  of  view  it’s  in  the  hands  of 
the  marketing  i)eoiile,’’  he  said. 

In  one  of  the  many  intere-'^ting  reports 
to  the  International  Federation  of  News- 
pai)er  Publishers  recently  in  Brussels, 
Mr.  Gerentz  told  of  the  successful  coopei- 
ation  between  the  editorial  people  and  the 
marketing  (circulation)  manager  in  his 
plant. 

“The  mere  thought  that  marketing 
efforts  should  exi)ress  an  opinion  on  the 
])rinciples  of  news  evaluation  is  both 
shocking  and  immoial  to  most  journal¬ 
ists,”  he  said.  But  while  the  advertising 
dejiartment  should  have  no  control  or  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  editorial  office,  marketing 
of  a  newspaper  os  a  product  is  something 
else  and  marketing  (circulation)  efforts 
can  often  be  of  heli)  to  editois  in  defining 
the  market.  “This  cannot  be  based  entirely 
on  the  editor’s  subjective  oi)inion  as  to 
what  he  thinks  the  market — or  reader — is 
likely  to  demand  or  need.” 

Mr.  Gerentz  rei)oited  that  in  IDGD  “we 
‘integrated’  the  marketing  manager  (cir¬ 
culation)  with  the  editoi'ial  staff,  which 
means  that  he  or  his  deputy  attends  the 
daily  news  confeience  together  with  the 
chief  editor,  news  editor  and  about  a  doz¬ 
en  subeditors  representing  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections,  foreign  editor,  spoi-ts  editor 
and  so  on.  From  now  on,  nothing  of  im- 
l)ortance  that  goes  on  in  the  editoral 
offices  could  escape  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment.  After  awhile  we  found  that  the 
editorial  staff  more  and  more  began  to  ask 
foi'  the  judgment  of  the  marketing  de- 
pai  tment  with  regard  to  editorial  pioj*^cts 
and  ideas  and  also  concerning  the  outcome 
of  campaigns,  features,  or  the  handling  of 
certain  news  items. 

“In  other  words,  the  flow  of  information 
goes  in  both  directions  and  the  editorial 
staff  has  gradually,  almost  without  notic¬ 
ing  but  in  a  natural  way,  become  market¬ 
ing-minded  to  an  extent  that  they  are 
l)robably  not  quite  aware  of  themselves. 
In  order  to  stress  this  integration,  the 
marketing  director  has  got  a  room  at  the 
editorial  offices  where  he  spends  at  least 
one  hour  a  day  with  the  editorial  execu¬ 
tives  oi‘  members  of  the  staff, 

“If  there  a  risk  that  the  marketing 
department  will  exert  so  much  influence 
on  the  editorial  office  that  the  news  cov¬ 
erage  would  become  indifferent,  non- 
controversial,  that  is  becoming  more  in¬ 
clined  to  rub  the  readers  the  right  way? 
(^n  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  feared  that 
the  marketing  people  when  sounding  the 
market  ))ays  too  much  attention  to  the 
traditional  outlook  and  conception  of  the 
market  held  by  the  journalists,  and  by 
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doing  so  avoids  fresh  and  more  challeng- 
itig  moves  in  marketing? 

“When  considering  the  fir.st  issue  it  is 
first  of  all  important  to  have  in  mind  that 
a  coopeiation  between  marketing  (circula¬ 
tion)  dei)artment  and  editorial  staff  can 
only  involve  the  news  coverage  and  not 
the  section  i)resenting  the  views  of  the 
paper,  the  leader  section.  It  would  most 
certainly  be  an  exaggerated  and  down¬ 
right  objectionable  ambition  on  the  (lail  of 
the  marketing  department  to  try  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  views  of  the  paper.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  news  coverage  also  deals 
with  delicate  subjects  which  may  irritate 
or  distui’b  the  leaders  or  be  regarded  as 
negative  or  without  intere.st. 

“However,  I  have  never  seen  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  go  to  the  length  of  asking  the 
advice  of  the  marketing  people  as  to  the 
choice  or  evaluation  of  news  items.  As  a 
rule  the  consultation  amounts  only  to  jioli- 
cy  matters  of  importance  with  regard  to 
the  concentration  on  certain  categories  of 
readers;  in  this  respect  the  date  obtained 
by  the  marketing  dejiartment  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  readershiji,  age,  sex,  res¬ 
idence,  income,  profession,  ownership  of 
various  capital  goods,  and  so  on,  are  of 
vital  interest.  It  is  also  natural  that  the 
marketing  department  gets  a  chance  to 
examine  and  express  an  ojiinion  on  the 
value  of  various  features  from  the  mar¬ 
keting  jioint  of  view.  There  may  also  be  a 
matter  of  giving  jiriority  to  certain  age 
groujis. 

“Our  marketing  department  bas  also  a 
say  in  the  matter  when  it  comes  to  giving 
Jiriority  to  sjiecial  sujijilements.  Provided 
that  the  limitations  mentioned  above  are 
observed,  and  provided  that  the  editorial 
de  staff  is  exemjited  from  criticism  and 
directions  down  to  the  last  detail,  misgiv¬ 
ings  such  as  those  exjiressed  above  must 
be  considered  to  be  unfounded.  Instead  of 
having  a  smoothing  effect,  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  marketing  dejiartment  should 
act  as  a  stimulus,  make  the  pajier  livelier 
and  more  varied  and  thus  give  the  readers 
a  better  service. 

In  a  good  many  cases  market  adapta¬ 
tion  therefore  does  not  mean  a  drift 


towards  insipidity — it  means  more  often 
than  not  more  of  profiling,  more  of  com¬ 
mitment  and  a  more  firm  apjiroach.  The 
main  thing  is  to  replace  less  well-founded 
concejitions  about  the  market  by  knowl¬ 
edge,  largely  based  on  statistics,  as  to 
what  the  market  really  looks  like  and 
what  the  jireferences  are. 

“The  second  issue  is  more  difficult  to 
illustrate  liecause  there  is  in  fact  no  reli¬ 
able  material  to  lie  referred  to.  Obviously 
there  may  be  feaied  that  the  editorial 
staff  could  exert  an  influence*  on  the  mar¬ 
keting  dejiartment  by  means  of  tbe  daily 
contact  so  that  the  journalistic  ambitions 
of  the  editorial  staff  in  various  respects 
rather  than  the  market  analysis  could  de¬ 
termine  a  jiolicy-making  leading  to  edito¬ 
rial  reorganization.  The  risk  could  lie  im¬ 
minent  consideiing  that  the  editorial 
grouji  at  the  daily  conference  consists  of 
some  ten  members  while  the  marketing 
director  always  is  alone.  However,  the 
outcome  depends  on  jiersonality  rather 
than  numbers. 

“Normally  I  think  a  certain  tension  is 
likely  to  exist  between  the  marketing  de¬ 
partment’s  effort  to  jiroceed  cautiously 
when  time  is  uji  for  changes  or  reorgani¬ 
zations.  This  tension  is  a  positive  asset  as 
long  as  reasonable  compromises  are  jios- 
sible  and  are  put  into  practice.  But  it 
must  never  be  allowed  to  reach  a  level 
where  the  editorial  office  would  not  loyal¬ 
ly  and  convincingly  carry  out  the  inten¬ 
tions  which  the  marketing  department 
would  like  to  put  to  a  test.  Co-ordination 
and  the  will  to  cooj)erate  is  a  must  if  you 
want  to  obtain  a  good  result,  but  this 
cooi'dination  must  not  amount  to  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  editorial  staff  to  the  market¬ 
ing  j)eople.  Such  a  I'elationshij)  involves 
great  risks. 

“There  may  have  been  examjdes  when 
insufficient  marketing  has  killed  the  news- 
j)ajier,  but  I  am  suie  that  an  insufficient 
editorial  adaptation  to  the  market  has 
betm  the  deadly  decease  in  a  good  many 
moi-e  cases.  On  the  other  hand  it’s  obvious 
that  editorial  adai)tation  to  the  market 
has  prejtared  the  way  for  circulation  in¬ 
creases  and  a  growing  share  of  market.” 
• 

Classified  linage  jumps 

Classified  advertising  linage  in  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  soared 
suddenly  and  surprisingly  one  day  recent¬ 
ly — the  day  the  comj)uter  went  haywire 
and  set  every  ad  two  or  three  times. 
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When  time  means  money,  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom 
System  can  save  you  plenty. 


When  your  new  printing  plant  is  ready,  be  sure  your  mailroom 
is  ready  to  keep  pace.  Be  sure  with  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  System. 
The  proven  combination  of  Sta-Hi  experience,  Sta-Hi  engineering, 
and  Sta-Hi  production  techniques  assures  the  best  mailroom 
system  to  meet  your  specific  needs.  And  Sta-Hi  dependability 
assures  installation  on  time.  For  everything  you  need  between 
folder  and  dock,  you  can  count  on  Sta-Hi.  Let’s  discuss  it  further. 
Call  or  write  today. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  ilft 


Champion,  1972 


Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  left,  pronouncer,  and  James  H.  Wagner,  director,  join  Robin 
Krai,  14,  in  celebrating  his  victory  in  the  1972  National  Spelling  Bee.  The  new  cham¬ 
pion  represented  the  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal. 


They’ve  spent  their  week  in  Washington  and 
now  they’re  home— 79  of  them,  an  all-time  record 
number— to  towns  like  Wickliffe,  Ohio,  Camp  Hill, 
Pa.,  Jacksonville,  N.C.;  to  cities  like  Miami, 

San  Diego,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  New  York.  They’ve 
returned,  47  girls  and  32  boys,  to  proud  parents, 
teachers,  communities,  all  of  whose  devotion 
make  the  National  Spelling  Bee  the  tradition  it  is. 

One  of  them,  shown  above  in  victory,  returned 
from  last  week’s  National  Spelling  Bee 
with  the  top  distinction— Champion  Speller,  1972. 

From  the  youngster  who  was  first  to  be 
eliminated,  to  the  speller  who  was  finally  crowned 
champion,  all  enjoyed  an  experience  they  will 
never  forget.  The  things  they  did,  the  sights  they 
saw,  the  friends  they  made,  and  the  time 
enriched  them. 


Nearly  eight  million  children  participated 
in  the  beginning.  The  79  who  reached  Washington 
were  all  winners.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
sponsor  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee  along  with  61 
other  daily  and  Sunday  papers,  commend  all 
who  participated. 

These  times,  when  it  might  seem  incongruous 
to  equate  a  spelling  bee  with  relevance,  a 
growing  number  of  newspapers  don’t  think  so. 
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